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CLARA BARTON. 


HE white spring blossems fall again, and still on marching armies; but with steps reversed, arms 
T at rest, and faces no longer toward the foe. And they fall again on the bowed heads and sor- 
rowing hearts of the widows and orphans in the old Northern homes; on an army of worn-out, sick 
and wounded men, from hospital and barrack; on an army of skeletons dragged from prisons of which 
it shames humanity to tell; on the graves of an army of martyrs; and on one solitary bier, flag 
draped, borne reverently through the land with a mourning nation weeping in its train. Yes, it is 
over. The calls are answered, the marches are ended, the nation saved, and with the glory of glad- 
ness in her eyes, the Shekinah of victory on her brow, she covers her tear-stained face, and with 
grief-bowed head sits humbly down in the ashes of her woe to mourn her loss—to weep her dead, 


—From an address delivered by Miss Barton at Dansville, N. Y., Memorial Day, 1879. 
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Blake ‘Bell Foundry 


Established in 1 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & Co. 
Manufacture be)is of every description, single or chimes, 
of —— and Tin. Address 

LAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


fHE LARGEST HW BEL Ls ci RIN 


GHURE 


a ~4" Price gs 4 
VcSHANE BELL. FOUNDRY. pa wn 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Gam ani) = hool Bells 8" Send for 
Catalogue. €. 8S. L & CO., Hillsboro, 0. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., wary 



























IMPROVED 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo: 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W- BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 
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Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


_ DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY 8S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
BO Rose St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 





CHURCH | Established 1827. 
ORCANS Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
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The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 
Single copies, 6 cents. Per year in advance, 
83.00. If payment is delayed, $3.50. 


Clubs—of Two, ,tneluding at least: ONE NEW subscriber, 
#5.0—Of THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscrib- 
bers, #6.00—of Five, including at least THREE NEW 
subscribers, on 00—of FIVE, including at least ONE 
NEW subse #12. we TEN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. 

Receipts for subscri ytions are indicated within two 
weeks by the date of expiration following the - 
seriber’s address, as printed upon the per. 
= ee is wanted a stamp should be ae, 
Change dress.—In requesting a change always 
give fhe old as well as the new address 

Discontinuances.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to Henne in connection with which all 
arrearages must be d; but sueh an order ean 
given at any time. to fake effect at the exviration of the 
subscription. 

Bemit by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 


Advertising Kates.—25 cents ~ agate tine each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 1] inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each iusertion, net 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 








Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 





Educational. 


| CHERM ERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENG\. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established, 1855, 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


mE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENG 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New Yor nr 
Los Angeles, 4 iw Tx 
ris 





Chicago, Ll.; and 
Agency Manual tree. EVERETT o* 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, Rew York. 


Bostow, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circu rs 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Denn 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNic 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanica! -Fyu- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. Fot «a1 
logue address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 












MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. a nig #500. Summer Pupils re- 
ceived. EV. EDWARD A. BENNa: 





RuopE Iss AND, E AST “GREENWIC H. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narravansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write fur 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, PD. )., 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific schoo 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All build es 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7. 1%. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principe! 





NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

#600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

You don’t betieve in sending a boy away from ho 

at eight. Are you open to conviction? 

My pamphietargnes the question. Free; and pare uts 

concerned had better read it. HENRY | Ww. . SIGLA Al 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 
Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. 
limited school for young men and bovs. 
members of the Principal’s family 
constant personal attention. E. J. V 
Principal). 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N.Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 2, 
1x93. Send ar Cee. 

. FRISBEE, D. D., President 





AN LENNtP, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SETI- 
inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 18%. #200a year. Classical and Belles Let 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory le 
yartment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
Modern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art. Mus:c 
and Eleeution. A Medical Pre paratory De partment. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, Rev. J. M. DU RRELL, ) Tilton: ~N.H 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
py andes by. OF MUSIC. ine” 


Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for tLe 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts,and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably ho fa Home affordsa 
safe and inviting wt or lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. ALE, General Manager, 
Franklin ‘saab, Boston, Mass. 





ELEC CTRIC LICHT 


IP. FRINK. 
S51 PEARL 
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(gies In connection with our wholesale 
a : business we are accustomed 
i to sell CA RPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 

{ j Solicit correspondence, 


oi ‘ PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St., eoteccn'8e., Boston. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 





‘ [A AND 
ALS FAR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
Ex 


CURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 
T0 THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very tuwest races, including Sieeper, with com- 
jJete Pullman service, from Boston to destination. also 
otel accommodations at Chicago during the World's 
Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
pia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex 
ress trains every Tuesday, rra the Boston and Maine, 
Central Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. "For rates and full particulars 
of our eae ts * apply to to your nearest ticket agent or 


write A. P & CO., 
296 W. ashington St.. Boston, Mass. 


EVES nies Net 








YOU WANT 
IN THE WEST. 


issued by the 
a ry ogre R. R. 







ell, the 
CHICAGO, ROCK t 
CALLED THE pTEee, & LF 
tells all, Semis it = yl besent F 


Pacite Ballrond, wad, Chicago, fit 
Rrvyieterererevyrryyyrivrirereits 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
alithe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 
















‘Rocky 
Mountain 


Limited ”’ 


HAS BEEN RESUMED ON THE 


GREAT 
Rock ISLAND 
ROUTE, 


LEAVING CHICAGO DAILY 


At 10.25 a. m., and arriving at Denver 
neat afternoon. 








And diseases of f 
THROAT ana 
LUNGS. 

Report of Medical 

Commission show- & 

ing results hith- 

erto unknown and # 
ponte 

by y peeve n 
ethods, . 

also illustrated 

folder and  ad- 
dresses of pa- 


on application. 
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tients cured sent edivetiacrtersin NS [VOPEN 
Sterlingworth & Sanitarium, Box 126. 


9I3399909999999 


A New Principle applied to Consumption 


A Sue and 
ae SUMIMER 
SF nariung RESO! T 
Lanewbeo ia of peculiar excel- 
; lence, including 
separate sanitar- 
ium treatment 
by strictly regu- 
lar physicians. 


A 

Two Week’s 
Stay 

j will prove super- 
jority over any 
climatic change. 


kewood-on-Chautauqua, 
New York 









The ; 
North -Western 
Limited 








MINNEAPOLIS 


Solid Vestibuled Train of Palace 
Sleeping Cars, Compartment 
Sleeping Cars, Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Cars, an 
Superb Dining Cars. 


3 DAILY TRAINS, CHICAGO to ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Perfect 
Track and 
Equipment. 


Clark St., Chicago. 


orices, Chicago & North-Western Ry. £23 srw, How Yor 








|By HENRY DRUMMOND. 


The City Without a Church. 
Immitation leatherette, 
Cloth, gilt, p 

JUST PU, BLISHED. 

The Programme. of Christianity. 

A NEW WADDRESS, Leatherette, 
64 pages, price 35 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 


For sai by alt Booksellers, or sent by mail on recetpt 
Of PTIGbs< 
JAMES. POTT & CO., Publishers, 
* 044 Fifth Ave., Neéw York. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; #4 per 100 bv express, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO.. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St.. N. Y¥. 


Sunny Side Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 
WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 


Price, $30 per 100. 
Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


3 cente. 
75 “ 




















GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 & 6 


will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair. He says it is the best 
of the Gospel Hymns senes. 

Words and Music Edition, Boards, . $45 per 100 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, $60 “ 100 
Words only at 5, 10 and 20 cents per copy may also be 
had at leading Book and Musie Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, | THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
76 E. Ninth St. New York. 


8. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cina. 
The Life and 
Times of 
Cotton Mather. 


By Rev. A. P. MARVIN. $3.50. 


“A book of great interest and, as we think, 
of permanent value.”—Advance. 

* Full, careful and candid.”—S. 8. Times. 
“A conscientious, elaborate and graphie 
study of the times, the life and the work of 
its famous subject. In an unusual degree 
the writer has succeeded in treating Dr. 
Mather from the point of view of the latter's 
own age, instead of from that of our own.”’— 
The Congregationalist. 

‘The author has chosen a subject of wide 
interest, and studied it with enthusiasm and 
care.”—Christian Union, 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


RD 





PSC BOK 


MU FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 2 cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo. F. Rootandc. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 


Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses, Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. Aa its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS" Nos. 5 andé 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A sma)! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 80 cents, Limp 
cloth Sicts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR”, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.5 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAG® 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


A N-w Story by the autror of “ The Heir of 
Redelyffe.”’ : 


Grisly Grisell 


By CHARLoTrE M. YonGe, author of ‘‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,’”’ ‘‘ Unknown to History,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By the Same Author. 


Strolling Players 
A Harmony of Contrasts. By CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE and CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 








In One Volume. Large Crown 


8vo, $1.75. 
The Complete Poetical and 
Dramatic Works of 
Coleridge 


Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
Dykes CAMPBELL. With Portrait. Large 
crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Now Ready. 





Uniform with the 10-Volume Edition of 
Jane Austen’s Works. 


The Novels and Poems of 
- Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronte 


In 12 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 
Illustrations in Photogravure, after draw- 
ings by H. S. Greig. Price $1.00 each. 
To be issued monthly. 
Now Ready. Vols. 1 and 2. 

2 vols., $1.00 each. 


JANE EYRE, 


A New Book by F. Anstey. 


Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen 


By F. Anstey, author of ‘“ Vice Versa,” etc. 
With Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Just Published. 12mo, $1.00. 


The Great Chin Episode 


By Pav CosuinG, author of ‘Cut by His 
Own Diamond,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Just Published. 12m, Cloth, $1.50. 


Verbum Dei 


The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. By 
Rosert F. Horton, M.A., author of ‘‘ Rey- 
elation and the Bible,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Asa preoemer he is certainly one of the strongest and 
ablest, if not the strongest and ablest, of the preachers 
whom we have been Ere to welcome occasioually from 
ee His thought is deep, though clothed in the 
lainest Anglo-Saxon, and his diction is elegant and re- 
ned. His mind is of a strongly logical cast, welding his 
thought into an unbreakable chain.” — Zion's Herald. 





Just Published. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Survivals in Christianity 


Studies in the Theology of Divine Immanence. 
By the Rey. CHARLES JAMES Wood. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


“Mr. Wood’s lectures reveal‘him as an exceptionally 
clear thinker and able writer, and, if we mistake not, he 
will soon receive the recognition as an original investi- 
mg of somos poenieees which these lectures show 

im to deserve. he whole volume is eminently read- 
able, and its appearance introduces to the world a 
thinker who, it is to be hoped, will be heard from again 
ere long.” —N. ¥. Tribune. 


The Skeptics of the Italian 
Renaissance 


By Joun Owen, Rector of East Anstey, Devon. 
8vo, cloth, $3.50. 





“ Book Reviews,” a Monthly Journal devoted 
to New and Current Publications. Price 5 cents. 
Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 








THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





PROF. PHILIP 
SCHAFF, D.D., LL. D. 


PROF. LEWIS 


F. STEARNS, D.D. 
8vo, $2.50. 


* lucid and logical. 


A. B. 
FAIRBAIRN, D. D. 


8vo, $2.50. 


writes clearly. 





Dr. Stearns’s method 


THE SWISS REFORMATION 
Vol. VII. in the History of the Christian Church. 


Illustrated. Large 8vo, $4.00. 
“Much of special interest attaches to the present volume of this 
monumental work. Tomembers of our own Church, the volume, treatin 
largely of the work and teachings of Calvin, comes with peculiar time! 
ness, now that our standards are occupying so much of ourthought. Dr, 
* chaff leads his readers to the fountain-head, giving quotations from Cal. 
vin’s writings and vividly portraying the man himself.”—7he Evangelist, 


PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY 


With a Biographical Sketch by Dr. GEorGE L. Prentiss 
and Introductory Letter by Prof. G. P. Fisuer, 


“It proves to be what might have been expected from a writer soable 
is clear and stimulating. No 
thoughtful person can read the volume without profit.”—J. FY. Observer. 


CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY 


“A valuable contribution to theological learning. Dr. Fairbairn 
He manifests everywhere a dis 
well as fully with the questions before him.”’—2 


a to deal fairly as 
. F. Times. 


f 








CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 











WE publish carefully selected 


o Tract 
a Literature 


The Deacon's Weck. 

By Rosk TERRY COOKE. Price 3c.; per hund., $2.50. 
The Lay Preacher. 

By Rose TERRY COOKE. 
What Deacon Baxter Said. 

By Rosk TERRY COOKE. Price 3c.; per hund., $2.50. 
The Deity of Christ. 

By Rev. BURKE F, LEAVITT. 
Present Day Congregationalism. 

By Prof. GEO. HUNTINGTON. Pr. 3c.; per hund., $2.56. 


How to Fill the Sanctuary. 
By Rev. THOMAS LAURIE. Pr. 3c.; per hund., $2.50. 


The Bible Mode of Baptism. 

By Rev. JONATHAN BLANCHARD. Price 5 cents, 
Anxiety. A Sermon. 

By J. M. GREEN, D.D. Price 3c.; per hund , $2.50. 
the 


Price tc.: per hund., $4.50. 


Pr. 5e.; per hund., $3.50. 


Congregationalism. Adapted to 
Wants of the Times. 


By Rev. Jas. TOMPKINS, D.D. Pr. 5e.; per hund., $4. 


The 
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Hymn and Tune Book. 


Send for sample copy and terms to 


THE CENTURY CO., 


33 East 17th St., New York. 





Drift of the Young Men with Re- NOW 
lation to the Churches. to JAN. ¢ 
By Rev. C. E. HARRINGTON, D.D. Price 15 ceuts. " 
10 Cts. ‘ 







yd Illust’ed Book on Fancy Work 
9 Knitting & Crocheting, 150 
» embroid’y stitches, patterns 














Family Religion. 
By Rev. Geo. P. BYINGTON. 
_ 
Family Worship. 
By Rey. B. De W1TT MALLARY. 
How Shall I Become a Christian? 
By Rev. WASHISGTOCN GLADDEN, D.D. Price 3e. 


Pr. 3c.; per hund., $2.50. 


Price 15 cents. 














1) for working alphabet and de- 
signs for making tidies&cush 
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. Send 10c and we'll send The Home fromf 
NOW TO JANU’Y 1894 and give you this book. 
The Home, 141 Milk St. 





to'TFhe Home, a 
with fashions & fancy & 
x 
x 


oston, Mass. 

















rey and Questions for the 
Christian Life. 


By Rev. A. H. 


3 BRADFORD, D.D. 
hund., $2.50. 


Price 3c.; per 


fine 5 
HER ERT JOH 


LOW ALTO VOICE WANTED. 


Address or apply ito 
NSON, 474 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


sition 


Good a e 


Must read 
music. 5 
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Who is Responsible for the Sunday 
School? 
By Rey. J. E. TWITCHELL, D.D. 
hund., £2.50. 

Young Men and the Churches. 
By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN,D.D. Price 0c. 


Young People’s Prayer Meetings. 
By Rev. Jas. L. HILL. 4c.; per hund., $3.00. 


Price 3e.; per 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





Summer Camp for Boys, 
From July 6th to Aug. 3d. 


Camp Rindge. 


Cow Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., under the 
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ACH week brings to us evidence of 
E growing dissatisfaction with the 


present condition of the American 
Board—a dissatisfaction which is neither 
local nor confined to a party in the churches, 
nor an effort for or against any particular 
doctrines. We print in thisissue the protest 
of the old historic church at Williamstown, in 
connection with which the American Board 
was born. It states the issue squarely. It 
is simply whether the Prudential Commit- 
tee shall set the theological standard for 
the churches or the churches set the stand- 
ard for themselves and the committee. 
The committee insists that it is obeying 
the instructions of the board, and ‘in its 
interpretation of those instructions it is 
divided and has divided the board. The 
resolutions unanimously passed by the Nau- 
gatuck Valley Conference of Connecticut, 
which also appear in this issue, call for such 
changes in the personnel of the committee 
and the secretaries as shall bring the ad- 
ministration of the board into harmony 
with the churches. One thing may be taken 
for granted—eventually there will be but 
one standard for Congregational churches 
at home and for those dependent on them 
in foreign lands. That will be either the 
standard of the Prudential Committee or 
the churches. As long as the committee 
and secretaries remain as at present con- 
stituted they will set the standard for the 
foreign field, But unless the history and 
genius of Congregationalism shall contra- 
dict themselves the standard of the churches 
will finally prevail, and the sooner it does 
prevail the better will it be for foreign mis- 
810DS. 


Though this is not the season when the 
attention of Christians is likely to be turned 
to the Week of Prayer, changes in the time 
of an observance of such world-wide interest 
must be considered a good while before 
they can occur. Therefore the discussion 
of this subjectin the June Missionary Herald 
is not untimely. It is there urged that the 
original purpose of the Week of Prayer, 
which was to secure united petition for such 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit as would 
prepare believers speedily to bring the whole 
world to Christ, has been largely forgotten, 
and that the proposed change to Passion 
Week would be likely sti)] further to push 
this purpose out of sight, as at that time 
the thoughts of Christians are directed to 
the last days ef Christ. It is true that the 
object which first led the missionaries in 
India to issue a call for a week of prayer in 
1859 has been much less prominent in recent 
years. The lists of topics generally adopted 
by the churches shows that. Itis also true 


that the gift of the Holy Spirit for the 
world-wide proclamation of the gospel is 
not the chief thing asked for in Passion 
Week. More prayer for such a gift at 
whatever season the Week of Prayer is 
observed would enlarge the faith of be- 
lievers and exalt in their: minds the work 





which our Saviour died to make possible of 
accomplishment, and we hope that noblest 
petition will have larger place in the topics 
for prayer next year. 


The use of the gown by Congregational 
ministers appears to be steadily increasing 
in recent years. In Boston Mr. Gordon at 
the Old South and Dr. Herrick at the Mt. 
Vernon, in Cambridge Dr. McKenzie at the 
First, in Brookline Dr. Thomas at the Har- 
vard Church and in Newton Dr. Calkins reg- 
ularly stand before their people in the black 
gown. The minister going to supply the 
Central Church will find that article in the 
retiring room. Dr. Stimson has assumed 
it on entering his new pastorate at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York. In a number 
of the other larger churches it is a part of 
the pulpit equipment. It hides the minis- 
ter’s angularities. It is a kind of uniform 
suited to his office. It is appropriate to 
worship. It harmonizes with stately archi- 
tecture. With these things in its favor, we 
know of nothing to be said against it. If a 
minister chooses to wear a gown in the pul- 
pit and his people do not object to it, it may 
be an aid to both in conducting and joining 
in public worship. 


A movement in Michigan toward union 
between Baptists and Free Will Baptists is 
attracting attention. Thirty ministers, fif- 
teen from each denomination, have drawn 
up six propositions as a basis of union. 
These suggest that each body shall accept 
in general the doctrines of the other, leav- 
ing their interpretation to the individual; 
that baptism, which we suppose means im- 
mersion, should precede the Lord’s Supper; 
that invitations to the supper should be 
omitted, leaving each person to decide for 
himself whether or not he will partake; 
that churches of both bodies accept from 
each other letters of commendation and min- 
isterial credentials; and that union meet- 
ings be held where practicable, looking to 
organic union of churches. It may be that 
this movement will result in uniting some 
churches of both bodies and in gradually 
breaking down the barrier between the two 
denominations. The doctrinal differences 
could probably be adjusted. The crucial 
test will come over the question of close 
communion. Either the Baptists must 
practically surrender that position, or the 
Free Baptists must restrict themselves to it, 
or union will bring no peace. By these 
propositions both bodies would agree to af- 
firm the doctrine of close communion, while 
leaving each individual free to practice it or 
not as he might choose. This would natu- 
rally lead in time to the abandonment of the 
doctrine. We think that Free Baptists have 
closer affiliation with Congregationalists 
than with Baptists, but we believe that their 
union with either body, if brought about 
with mutual satisfaction, would be a gain to 
the kingdom of Christ. 


The mightiest influence in this world is 
the upright character freely and constantly 
open toward God for the indwelling of His 
Spirit. Nor can that influence be measured 
by its present surroundings. Often the ob- 
scure and unlearned man who is profoundly 
intimate with God is unconsciously wielding 
a power whose effects will not be seen till 
long after he has left the world, but which 
is none the less peculiarly his own, Dr, 
Fairbairn of Oxford gives an impressive 
illustration of this truth in his remarkable 
book, The Place of Christ in Modern The- 
ology. We believe that book is to have 
great influence in shaping the theological 
thinking of this generation. We have often 
heard Dr. Fairbairn speak tenderly and rev- 
erently of his mother’s influence over his 
life, and we know that his statement is the 
testimony of a deep and abiding conviction. 
He says: 

One of the things which time has made most 
obvious to me is this: that of all the human 
persons that have contributed to the shaping of 
the character which is as destiny, the mightiest 
was that of an obscure man who died years 
before I was born. But his daughter was my 
mother, and the daughter so loved and re- 
vered the father, so remembered his sayings, 
so understood his mind, so believed the faith 
that ruled and guided him, that she had no 
higher thought for her son than to make him 
such a man as her father had been. And so, 
invisible as he was, he became the real parent 
of the spirit and the character of the man who 
now writes this book. 





OUR NATIONAL HUMILIATION. 

The history of the Geary law to expel 
Chinamen from this country is .a record of 
accumulating disgrace, with humiliating 
prospect. No law ever passed by Congress 
has been more universally condemned. It 
was enacted just before a national election 
from the selfish motive of bidding for 
votes. Many of the congressmen who sup- 
ported it did not expect it would ever be 
enforced. A Massachusetts congressman 
who voted for it has recently admitted that 
he did not read through the bill before cast- 
ing his ballot. President Harrison apolo- 
gized for signing it by intimating that it 
would be a dead letter. Though the large 
majority of those who voted for it in the 
House were Democrats, the present admin- 
istration has sought to avoid enforcing it, 


‘and has turned to the Supreme Court for 


relief. 

That court, while sustaining—five to 
three—the legal power of Congress to make 
the law, was careful to disclaim any approval 
of its wisdom or justice, while Chief-Justice 
Field declares the law to be inhuman, brutal 
and unconstitutional in every section. The 
act has been well characterized as ‘‘the re- 
sult of competitive demagogy among all 
parties.” Our legislators have wantonly, 
for campaign purposes, put our nation in 
the wrong and left the people to confess their 
shame before other nations. They have 
jeopardized the most precious interests of 
American citizens in China, and exposed to 
peril the persons of hundreds of men and 
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women who have devoted their lives to 
preach the gospel to the Chinese and to carry 
to that nation the benefits of Christian civi- 
lization. And if these self-denying laborers 
should be driven from their fields with pains 
and penalties, our legislators have placed us 
in such a position that we could not complain 
of injustice, 

What a spectacle is this of our Govern- 
ment anxiously devising means to avoid 
carrying out the act of its own lawmakers, 
and of the people petitioning it to stay its 
hand when the court of last resort has 
failed to afford it relief! The list of those 
legislators who were ready to sacrifice their 
country’s honor to increase the chances of 
their own re-election should be carefully 
studied by every voter. It does not add to 
the pride of the citizens of Massachusetts 
to know that of our twelve congressmen 
only three voted against the Geary bill. 
All honor to Senators Dawes and Hoar be- 
cause they both voted against it. 

Whatever the outcome of this piece of 
demagogism—while we do not anticipate 
that this odious law will be generally en- 
forced—the effect of such legislation is to 
depress patriotism and to cheapen demo- 
cratic institutions in the eyes of the world. 
Here we have a government confessing 
itself ashamed of its own enactment by 
issuing instructions to delay enforcing it, 
the chief justice of the Supreme Court 
stamping it as dishonorable, a heathen 
government demanding the repeal of the 
law, and American citizens petitioning the 
President and Cabinet to use all means 
in their power to meet the just wishes of 
that government and to annul as far as 
they can “our unjust and oppressive legis- 
jetion in violation of our solemn treaties 
with the empire of China.’’ The first step 
of Congress, when it reconvenes in the fall, 
should be to recover, as far as may be, our 
national honor, and, if it does not do this, 
the people’ can escape full responsibility 
for their national disgrace only by remand- 
ing to private life at the earliest opportunity 
those of their representatives who make no 
effort to repeal this obnoxious law. 


om 


PREACHING TO CHILDREN. 


Children’s Sunday has now an annual 
place in almost every church. It has done 
one great service in that it has made a 
legitimate part of public teaching and wor- 
ship other forms of appeal than those of 
argument and exhortation. Through sym- 
bols, through the eye, the imagination, the 
memory and the affections the gospel of 
redemption on that day approaches all ages 
and classes. 

It isa day of gladness, set apart for the 
young, to whom the future is rose colored 
with promise; therefore its purpose is in 
harmony with the profusion of flowers 
which the season furnishes. It is a day 
which reminds the congregation of the 
claims of the children, the sacredness of 
the family, the solemn and tender meanings 
of the church for old and young. It makes 
the children feel that they have a place in 
the church and in the love of Him who is 
its Head. Many a child who for the first 
time on Children’s Day has taken audible 
part in the public service has from that 
hour surrendered himself to Christ’s church 
as rightly claimed his allegiance. 


It is rather a wonder that this service has 
not sometimes included the Lord’s Supper, 
that once in a year the whole meaning of 
the church might in symbols be set before 
the people. The baptism of infants brought 
to the altar by their parents in recognition 
of Christ’s claim on the household is an 
impressive sermon on the family as God 
has designed it. The presentation of Bibles 
to those baptized children who have reached 
the age of seven years is an affectionate 
reminder to them and the whole church 
of its constant purpose to fulfill the cove- 
nant with their parents to make and keep 
them intelligent disciples of Christ. The 
reception of members into the church would 
show how that covenant is crowned, and 
the partaking of the Lord’s Supper would 
indicate the fellowship into which Christ's 
children grow, and which is prayerfully 
and lovingly seeking and claiming them. 
Surely such a service, interspersed with 
children’s songs and Christ’s words uttered 
by their lips, would leave a lasting impres- 
sion on many minds, and those not of 
children only. 

Such a service preaches, and it especially 
appeals to children. It suggests how min- 
isters may address children effectively, 
They look with glad wonder at the floral 
display and the successive acts at the altar 
and they listen with reverence to the blended 
voices of organ and people in praise to God. 
Children are sharp critics, but if their fancy 
is thoroughly engaged their critical powers 
are silent. Three things the preacher 
must do who would speak effectively to 
children. He must enchain their fancy, re- 
spect their intelligence and feel sympatheti- 
cally the drama of religious impression 
working on their minds. 

The first any one can do who knows how 
to make a word picture into a parable. It 
must not be too long in the making nor too 
profuse in its details nor too bald in its ap- 
plication. The materials are abundant. 
They are everywhere, from the stars has- 
tening unerringly on the shining pathways 
which the Creator has marked out for them 
to the lowly flower, or the shy, helpless bird 
made bold by her love for her little ones, or 
to the constantly recurring incidents in hu- 
man life illustrating the truth, the leve and 
the protecting care of our Father. 

The second the preacher can show that 
he does if he will take the time. It does 
not follow because children are immature 
that hasty and careless thoughts will im- 
press them. They are deeply moved by 
beautiful diction and the music of language 
which felicitously unfolds thought to them. 
The successful preacher to children pre- 
pares himself with care, never forgetting 
that he is to speak to sensitive and keen in- 
telligences, who feel the power to which 
they willingly bow though they cannot an- 
alyze it. 

But, above all, the preacher must realize 
the power of religious truth on the child’s 
mind. To him God isnear. Unseen things 
are very real, Celestial presences animate 
the darkness nightly. The child’s breast 
throbs with awe of death, judgment and 
eternity. It swells with eager aspiration 
after goodness when heroic lives appear be- 
fore it. It shrinks back at the rebuke of 
conscience. It grieves at its failures. It 
welcomes the Father’s loving call. After 
all, the preacher must have something of 








the freshness of childhood to talk to ghij- 
dren with power. He must feel sorrow for 
his own sin, the compassion of Christ, His 
forgiving love, the nearness of God, the 
simplicity of holy trust in Him. This wilj 
bring him close to children. But he who 
can speak to them effectively knows the 
way into every heart which has not closed 
its door to love and holiness. 


MASSAOHUSETTS GEN ERAL AS8s0ol- 
ATION. 





The annual gathering of representatives 
of the Congregational churches of Massa- 
chusetts last week claimed unusual interest. 
For the first time in its history it was com- 
posed of delegates directly chosen by the 
local churches. It was held in Boston, 
where it was expected that a large number 
would assemble, and the experiment was 
tried of leaving each visitor to provide for 
his own entertainment. 

The association is of great importance to 
the prosperity of our churches. It is in- 
tended to strengthen their fellowship, to 
survey their condition, to consider and pro- 
vide for the interests they share in com- 
mon, to give expression to their convictions 
on matters of present importance and to 
quicken their spiritual life. Especially it 
should advance the efficiency of their home 
work and increase their benevolences. Every 
delegate should be able to take back to his 
church some tidings which would reward 
it for sending him and lead ifs members 
to feel more closely drawn to the body of 
which they are a part. 

How far the meeting last week accom- 
plished these objects we do not undertake 
to say. The new method of representation 
seems to be still an experiment. The num- 
ber of delegates was much larger than the 
average. Somewhat more than half the 57! 
churches were represented. But it is a 
question whether the business was as ex- 
peditiously and satisfactorily done as when 
the association was made up of a smaller 
number chosen by the local conferences and 
representing in sume sense all the churches. 

Too much time appears to have been 
taken in reports of committees. Some of 
these, which are continued year after year 
and make substantially the same statements 
annually, burden the program. Intemper- 
ance, Sunday school work and systematic 
benevolence are subjects which belong with 
the work of the churches and should be 
assigned to the committee on that topic. 
That committee might then give greater 
emphasis to the part which at the time 
claimed most attention. It would then 
have sufficient material to present reports 
of interest and variety, and would not have 
to complain, as this year, that the majority 
of the churches withheld information en- 
tirely. The association took a wise step in 
instructing the committees next year to re- 
port in print. 

The business of chief importance was the 
creation of a ministerial bureau. The com- 
mittee to which that matter has been in- 
trusted is charged with a duty of great 
moment. The step is an experiment. It 
may fail. But if it does it should not be 
for want of careful choice of conditions 
most favorable to success. To devise 4 
way by which the large number of minis 
ters without charge might be set free from 
months and sometimes years of weary wait 
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jng would be as great a service as to found 
and equip a theological seminary, while aid 
in shortening the periods of time between 
pastorates would save many churches from 
discouragement and decline. The work of 
this committee should not be forgotten in 
the prayers of Christians, both public and 
private. 

Earnest and stimulating addresses were 
made in the association which linger grate- 
fully in memory. Union Church and its 
large-hearted pastor made every visitor feel 
at home. It was good to look into the faces 
of brethren beloved from all parts of the 
State. The work of this, the largest State 
body of Congregationalists in the land, was 
made to appear great, at least in its possi- 
bilities. Let every church turn its thought 
toward the next meeting at Pittsfield with 
tlie determination and the prayer that the 
year before us shall be richer in its labors 
and larger in its harvest. 


SS 


PATRIOTISM AND RELIGION. 


Patriotism and religion are not one and 
the same thing but there is a religious ele- 
ment in patriotism. It involves individual 
self-sacrifice and often also grave suffering 
on the part of others. He who takes up 
arms in his country’s cause surrenders his 
own comfort, time and ordinary business 
and incurs the greatest risks, even that of 
life, and his giving of himself thus for the 
common safety and the national honor costs 
almost as dear his family and friends and 
many more whom his life and usual labors 
affect. Self-sacrifice, and of a high type, is 
involved. The same is true, and sometimes 
in a not less real sense or a less painful 
degree, even if not so evidently, when one 
devotes himself to some cause of national 
importance. Gen. S. C. Armstrong was as 
true a patriot during his years of hard work 
at Hampton Institute as during his military 
service while the War of the Rebellion 
lasted. Those who devote their lives to the 
cause of civil service reform, the purifica- 
tion of the suffrage, and similar noble aims, 
also are true patriots and are called upon 
invariably to sacrifice much which is dear 
to them, 

At this season, when the return of Memo- 
rial Day reminds us all of those who fell in 
the war, we do well to cherish patriotism, 
to recognize how much there is in it akin 
to religion, and to pray that all who love 
their country may also love God and try to 
hasten the doing of God’s will throughout our 
land. Noone canstudy the actual condition 
of this country today and note many popu- 
lar tendencies without alarm. The awful 
lessons of the war seem to have been almost 
forgotten in the rush for wealth and enjoy- 
ment and the conceit of a prosperity which 
is assumed to be assured. But while igno- 
rance and folly, vice and crime, indifference 
to man and neglect of God continue and 
increase among us, as at present, all truly 
patriotic, as well as all Christian, people 
should realize what a gigantic task still 
remains to be accomplished. Memorial Day 
will have failed to teach its proper lesson if 
it merely turns our thoughts backwards, 
however reverently. It should fasten them 
upon the present and the future with equal 
attentiveness and seriousness, and should 
impress the lesson that the truest patriot 
ought to be the most loyal Christian. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The permissive character of the Geary 
law, which fortunately is not mandatory, 
and the inadequacy of the appropriation 
of funds made to execute it, together 
with the recognition by the officials that 
it has not the approval of the people, it is 
hoped will combine to nullify the law until 
it can be repealed by Congress. Reports 
from Washington conflict as to the inten- 
tion of Secretary Carlisle, but the best au- 
thorities predict that the law will not be 
enforced. We scarcely see how the officials 
ean fail to execute it upon the three indi- 
viduals whose cases were passed upon by 
the Supreme Court. Several conferences 
between the Chinese minister and Secretary 
Gresham have been held, and the latter is 
authority for the statement that no retalia- 
tion by China need be feared. If this is so it 
is because she is far more Christian in her 
statecraft than many nations nominally 
Christian, and because she recognizes that 
the Geary law is not representative of the 
real sentiment of the people, the Pacific 
coast not excepted. Senator Stanford of 
California, the Methodist ministers of San 
Francisco, Charles Howard Shinn, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness of Boston, until recently 
of San Francisco, are all on record in recent 
interviews, resolutions, contributions to 
newspapers and sermons as declaring that 
the majority of Californians have experi- 
enced a change of opinion. Denis Kearney’s 
sway is over. Geary is doomed to the same 
fate. 


With very natural prudence and solici- 
tude the managers of the great denomina- 
tional societies represented in China have 
made known to the missionaries in China 
the result of the Supreme Court’s delibera- 
tions, and in the case of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions have given ex- 
plicit directions about carefully conforming 
to Chinese law, abstaining from trips to the 
interior unless carefully guarded and in 
every way avoiding doing anything that will 
hasten their expulsion, The comparatively 
few Americans still in trade with China are 
deprecating the present strained situation, 
realizing that it is another nail in the coffin 
of our commerce. 

The decisions of the local directory of the 
Columbian Exposition relative to Sunday 
closing are kaleidoscopic in their variety 
but persistent in the effort to disobey the 
ordinary code of morality, to nullify the con- 
gressional prohibition and to increase the 
gate receipts. Realizing that their scheme 
for opening the gates but closing the build- 
ings had been shown to be a transparent 
fraud, on the 16th the directors voted to open 
the gates and buildings on the 21st and all 
Sundays thereafter, and proposed after all 
expenses were paid to return to the United 
States the appropriation which was condi- 
tioned upon Sunday closing. Usually the 
annulling of contracts requires the consent 
of both parties, but the congressional appro- 
priation was not only a contract but a law 
which it is beyond the power of any Chi- 
cagoans to repeal or nullify. This radical 
resolve needing the approval of the national 
commissioners before the semblance of le- 
gality could be secured, and this body post- 
poning its action until the 22d, the local 
directory on the 19th agreed to order the 


gates closed on the 2Ist, and they were 
closed, not, however, without the protests of 
many who sought admittance. To the 
credit of Congregationalism be it said that 
two members of the local directory, who 
from the first and at all times have voted 
against Sunday opening in any form, are 
Messrs. I. N. Camp’and' Victor Lawson of 
the Union Park and New England Churches, 
respectively. 





The Sundayloving and law-abiding peo- 
ple of the country have used the right of 
petition during the past ten days in a way 
that has made President Cleveland, Attor- 
ney-General Olney and President Palmer of 
the National Commission realize that the 
people are in earnest about the matter. 
The General Assemblies of the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian churches, the Massa- 
chusetts General: Association of Congrega- 
tional churches, the Ohio Sunday School 
Association, the American Sabbath Union 
and innumerable churches and individuals 
have sent in ringing protests that have not 
been disregarded by the Attorney General 
or by Mr. Cleveland, and we hope will have 
weight with the national commission. At- 
torney-General Olney, thanks to the per- 
sistence of Secretary Baer of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, is 
on record as saying that two weeks ago he 
instructed the district attorney in Chicago 
to enforce the law as soon as there was suf- 
ficient evidence that it was to be disobeyed. 
Moreover, the Attorney General has rendered 
an opinion that all of the national exhibit, 
including the branch post office, shall be 
closed, no matter what the ultimate judicial 
decision on the question may be, for it is 
certain that in case of Sunday opening an 
injunction will be asked for and it is just 
as probable that if Sunday closing is con- 
tinued legal measures will be sought to 
force it open. 


Pressure of all kinds, born of all motives 
—good, mixed and evil—is being focused 
upon those whose votes or official action are 
to settle this matter. The extreme courses 
recommended by the good are offset by the 
extreme measures of the wicked. The con- 
victions of level-headed, honor-loving, law- 
abiding men ought to prevail in the end and 
probably will. It is undeniable that the 
course of the managers thus far already has 
induced many who had purposed attending 
the fair to give up going, and a persistence 
in the present course will alievate a con- 
stituency which has much of the world’s 
goods and is not to be ignored in the 
managers’ calculations for financial profit. 
It is doubtful whether it is wise for offi- 
cials of ecclesiastical or semi-ecclesiastical 
organizations to seem to commit individ- 
uals to a policy that resembles a boy- 
cott. Such a course is better left to indi- 
vidual conscience and initiative. This much 
is certain, that if Sunday opening prevails 
the Congress of Religions will be crippled. 
Already eminent Baptists have withdrawn 
and others will follow. For the sake of 
Illinois’s reputation it is to be hoped that 
her Legislature will not pass the law which 
is now before it, which makes it illegal to 
close on Sunday any exposition within its 
borders. It will be a sorry day when that 
State’s action is used as a technical bridge 
over which the local directors may walk to 
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defy the will of the people, and yet such is 
the purpose. 


The delegates to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in session in Wash- 
ington waited upon the chief magistrate 
last week and reminded him of his Presby- 
terian ancestors, and shrewdly called to his 
attention the fact that seldom did so large 
a delegation with so moderate an appetite 
for office call upon him. He, in turn, did 
not fail to use the opportunity to remind 
them of their duties as citizens, and he did 
it in an impressive way that should have its 
effect. His remarks were notable for the 
distinct recognition of Christianity as the 
religion of the nation, and the plea for en- 
forcing compliance with morals and the 
ethical principles of Christianity from pub- 
lic servants, advice that is especially perti- 
nent in view of the Geary law and the situa- 
tion at Chicago. He said: 


We still profess to be a Christian people. 
This means that no public officer of high or 
low degree should be unmindful of the re- 
straints of religious sentiment. It means that 
the religious teaching of our people should 
lead them to exact, from those who make and 
execute their laws, a recognition of these re- 
straints. It means that therules which a pop- 
ular religious sense approves should underlie 
the performance of every public duty, and it 
means that those who assume to be religious 
teachers in this land where the people rule 
are related in responsibility to those in public 
station. You therefore will, I hope, permit 
me to say that though you do well to insist 
upon the conscientious discharge of official 
obligations, and though you ought never to 
shrink from the exposure of ofticial shortcom- 
ings, the contribution you owe toward accom- 
plishing good government wiil not be fully 
made unless you teach the people by precept 
and example that they will find their safety 
and welfare in enforcing upon their public 
servants the observance of the mandates of 
Christianity and morality. 





Spain probably realizes, and if she does 
not ought to, that the brightest page in her 
history is the renown she won by encour- 
aging Columbus in his voyages across the 
unknown sea. Be this as it may, she has 
entered heartily into celebration of the an- 
niversary of the great event, whether held 
in Genoa or at home last year, or in the 
United States this year. As proof of this 
we now not only have the Duke de Veragua 
‘with us but also the Infanta Eulalie, official 
representative of the Queen-Regent of Spain, 
who, with her husband and party, were met 
in New York Bay last Friday by a represen- 
tative of our Government, transported up 
the harbor in the Dolphin, thence to Wash- 
ington, where, as the nation’s guests, they 
are now receiving the attentions custom- 
arily paid to royalty, some of which are 
due and doubtless welcomed, others of 
which are not so proper or so welcome, 
for the princess is reported to be unus- 
ually sensible and democratic. In Chicago 
and New York, as well as in the national 
capital, she will receive the marked atten- 
tion that she deserves by her official rank. 
Any other tokens of regard won by her 
merits as a woman will be approved by the 
public, but it is hoped that she may be 
spared the worship and fawning of the un- 
American, title-hunting society leaders of 
the metropolis. 


Thirty-seven years ago last week the civi- 
lized world was shocked by Preston Brooks’s 
cowardly, brutal attack upon Charles Sum- 
per. Brooks represented ‘the chivalry of 
the South,”’ and believed he was avenging 
wrongs done to a class, viz., the slavehold- 


ers. Last week Mr. Gladstone attended a 
reception at the Imperial Institute, as the 
guest of the Prince of Wales, and though 
he suffered no personal violence he was 
grossly insulted by the wealthy and titled 
crowd present, the cry ‘traitor’? and hoots 
and groans being persistently hurled at him. 
Later in the week, while riding in a railway 
carriage, he narrowly escaped being hit by 
a stone hurled into his compartment. In 
both of these incidents we see the same hate 
that nerved the arm of Brooks, the same in- 
direct tribute te the character and influence 
of the man whose life is desired. Balfour 
and Salisbury have sown the dragon’s teeth 
and they are springingup. Vested interests 
and the classes realize that they are doomed 
and they fight desperately. Dubbed ‘“ no- 
bles”? they stop not at insult and contumely 
or personal violence. 
SRL N Sie Aen 


IN BRIEF. 
An English sailor is responsible for the fol- 
lowing bon mot ;: ‘‘ Is Christianity played out?” 
‘Yes, it’s played out, but ’taint worked out.’’ 





The day of the layman approaches nearer its 
meridian. The conservative General Assem- 
bly of the Southern Presbyterian Church has 
elected a judge as moderator. 





One Ohio conference has not been lacking 
in denominational loyalty, for its records 
show that at six successive semi-annual meet- 
ings the assigned topic of the conference ser- 
mon was Congregationalism. 





Seventy-five per cent. of the Columbian 
guards at the World’s Fair are said to be from 
the student class, and there is quite a sprin- 
kling of ministerstoo. Just toask one of these 
gentlemen a question will be one step toward 
a liberal education. 





The pension business has done something 
to heal great sorrows. Two widows, who 
had long mourned their soldier husbands as 
dead and had applied for pensions, have been 
furnished with the post-office addresses of 
their husbands, who also had applied for 
pensions. 





Brooklyn does not leave all recognition of 
men’s merits until after their death. Hon. J. 
S. T. Stranahan was present at the unveiling 
of his statue at the entrance of Prospect Park, 
and Dr. Cuyler assisted in the services at the 
placing of his own memorial window in the 
church which he served thirty years. 





The fact that three candidates examined for 
licensure recently by an association had all 
joined the church before they were thirteen 
years of age is suggestive. One took the step 
when only nine years old. It would be inter- 
esting to know what proportion of our minis- 
ters became Christians and church members 
in their early youth. 





The Examiner says that in the Congrega- 
tional denomination “infant baptism is more 
and more falling into disuse. Obviously this 
must be so.’”’ The infant baptisms in Congre- 
gational churches in the United States are as 
follows: in 1880, 4,989; in 1885, 7,139; in 1890, 
9,882; in 1892, 10,257. Whatis obvious to the 
Examiner in these figures could not be obvious 
to any one but a Baptist. 





Prof. T. K. Cheyne is a scholar who reveals 
to the world what is possible to one who is de- 
termined to overcome obstacles that would 
daunt most men. He has the sight of but one 
eye and that has to be carefully used in nat- 
ural light, working with artificial light being 
prohibited. Notwithstanding this he pours 








forth his scholarly works, accurate in refer. 
ence and quotation, if not always in judgment, 





Dr. Holmes, we believe, once remarked that 
while he nominally occupied a chair at Har. 
vard University it was in reality, owing to the 
variety of topics covered by his lectures, a set. 
tee. There are some professors in our West- 
ern and Southern institutions who are fond of 
applying this characteristic bon mot to them- 
selves, and when we discover the multitude 
of studies which their individual departments 
embrace we recognize its eminent appropri- 
ateness. 





In reporting Sunday sermons a Monday’s 

daily quotes one minister as saying: “ As [ 
look over this church I see before me people 
of different social grades, of different stations 
in life and of different races.” Of course he 
saw this. Was it good taste to say so? 
No! We have in mind a preacher who errs 
frequently in just this way. The South End 
or East Side congregation dislikes to be re- 
minded repeatedly that its present social rank 
is not supposed to be as it used to be. 





Commissioner Booth Tucker, in the Chris- 
tian, says that 9,700 professed conversions 
during March have been noted by the Salva. 
tion Army workers in India. This, if true, is 
an astounding and significant fact. Glancing 
over the record of the past year’s work of the 
Salvation Army in India, we see that it tells of 
the conversion of Parsees, Jaffna Tamil women, 
Brahmins, Mohammedans, and French, Scotch 
and Irish prodigals. It is a wide drag net 
that the Salvationists spread. 





When it is recalled that a supply of liquor 
for the use of sailors was formerly invariably 
deemed indispensable, and how at all state 
occasions wine and punch were as free as 
water, it is obvious that sentiment has 
changed, for during the crucial test of the 
cruiser New York last week all use of liquor 
was prohibited, and the officials in charge of 
the ceremonies incident upon the celebration 
of Massachusetts day in the Columbian Expo- 
sition have made no provision for a supply of 
intoxicating refreshments to be spread in the 
State building. 





Men are seldom honest enough to record 
in their wills their judgment on their own 
lives. But a prominent Wall Street specula- 
tor, whose will was probated last week, fur- 
nished such a judgment among his bequests to 
his sons, and it may be worth as much to 
other men’s boys as to his. This was his last 
record: 

I most strongly warn my children not to 
use tobacco in any shape, taste or use wine or 
liquor in any way. I earnestly desire that 
my children shall not gamble in any way for 
money. Their father has had experience suf- 
ficient to serve for all his posterity. 





Our Chicago correspondent this week says 
that Rev. Dr. John H. Barrows advises reli- 
gious people to accept Sunday opening of the 
fair when legally settled, and give credit to 
the Christian sincerity and honesty of the 
managers. If Dr. Barrows has issued such 
advice to the public we are sorry for him. 
We see no Christian sincerity or honesty in 
the attempts to annul a contract which, even 
if it can be legally broken, is morally binding, 
while to break it is to strike a heavy blow at 
the basis on which confidence in men rests 
throughout the country. 


Summer has suddenly descended on us and 
many women and children will have glad 
glimpses of the country through the charity 
and care of those who take thought for the 
poor. It will do them a vast deal of good, yet 
it is doubtful if most of them could be pet 
suaded to exchange permanently their squalid 
tenement quarters for all the glories of fields 
and forests. Lady Henry Somerset says that 
she entertained in her magnificent country 
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residence several poor London women for a 
week. As they set out to return one of them 
thanked her hostess heartily and added, ‘‘ But 
I pity you, living out here where everything 
is so uninteresting.” 





The fact that Bishop-elect Lawrence of the 
diocese of Massachusetts is Massachusetts 
born and bred and that two other bishops re- 
cently elected by Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cesan conventions have been chosen from 
men within the dioceses is giving satisfaction 
to the Protestant Episcopal journals. The 
Church Standard contrasts this commendable 
procedure with other elections it has known. 
One it recalls where one gentleman was 
elected by a convention in which the only 
member who personally knew him voted 
against him, and not one of the numerous out- 
siders who recommended him in glowing 
terms was personally known to any single 
member of the convention! Adds the editor: 
“To elect a bishop in that way seems to bea 
kind of conventional insanity.” 





A letter from a Christian man of large ex- 
perience in the Newfoundland fisheries con- 
tains a statement of fact and a query about it 
bearing on the observance of God’s law of the 
Sabbath: ‘‘A fleet of well-fitted steamers left 
for the ice this year. For the first time in the 
history of the colony men were asked when 
they signed the roll, ‘ Will you work on Sun- 
day?’ Ifthe answer was ‘ No,’ they were told, 
‘We do not want you.’ Hitherto it has been 
optional, men keeping Sunday or not as they 
preferred. This year every steamer went out 
with the expressed intention to kill seals 
‘Sunday or Monday.’ Well, it was the worst 
voyage on record. They missed the seals 
altogether, passed inside of them, went far to 
the north, while the bulk of the seals were 
within 200 miles of St. John’s. Was their 
judgment baffled by God?” Aside from the 
specific promises and prohibitions of the Old 
Testament is there not a lesson in the re- 
peated incident of gospel history that when 
the fishermen of Galilee trustfully followed 
their Master’s directions they caught a mul- 
titude of fishes ? 


STAFF OORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM CHICAGO. 


The World’s Congress of representative 
women, opening May 15, has been a notable 
success in all respects. They have felt 
bound to demonstrate that the nineteenth 
century is woman’s century, and have come 
early to claim possession. The attendance 
fully tested the capacity of Columbus and 
Washington halls on the first day, and after- 
wards swelled to such proportions that seats 
were occupied two hours before the time 
set for the program, while the speakers 
found it difficult to reach the platforms on 
account of the press, This means that two 
or more daily audiences made up of 10,000 
Women (with enough men present to fur- 
nish living examples of those who have 
been tyrannical, repressive and intolerant 
in past days) surged through the halls and 
assembly rooms of Memorial Art Palace. 





If the succeeding congresses attain any- 
thing like an equal popularity, this intel- 
lectual feature of the World’s Fair is certain 
to rival the Jackson Park exposition. Asa 
mere gathering of famous personages in 
Chicago the list of those present makes elo- 
quent reading: Lady Aberdeen, Princess 
Shachofisky, Sefiora de Oleveira, Mrs. Bed- 
ford-Fenwick, Baroness Thorburg Rappe, 
Dr. Emilie Kempin, Mme. Quesada, Susan B. 





Anthony, Grace Dodge, Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Clara Doty Bates, Mme. Bogelot, Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake, Mme. Modjeska and Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer being only bright particular stars 
in an innumerable galaxy of women who 
lead their half of human progress in their 
several countries. Undoubtedly each spe- 
cial division of later congresses will have 
its own large clientele, for the men and 
women who know their times must realize 
that this summer Chicago is the focus point 
for nearly all lines of advanced inquiry and 
exchange of knowledge. No custom house 
officer is seen at the Art Institute to check 
off the ideas introduced from foreign lands, 
to make them pay duty if they remain 
here. 

Next week the public press holds its con- 
gress. Already the National Editorial As- 
sociation has arrived here, having for its 
center the Mecca Hotel. There is no ques- 
tion in their case as to how much attention 
shall be paid these representatives of 4,000 
moguls of public opinion, the newspapers, 
however scant courtesy the Infanta Eulalie 
of Spain may receive at Washington. In 
this connection it may be of convenience to 


some to learn of a hotel in the heart of the 


city where, at moderate prices, one can 
stop and have the vantage ground of near- 
ness to the congresses in Memorial Art Pal- 
ace, besides being only four blocks from the 
viaduct leading to the World’s Fair trains 
or the boat pier. <A personal visit to the 
Hotel Trenton, 296-306 Dearborn Street, 
shows a spacious 250-room structure, fire- 
proof, remodeled this season into a perma- 
nent hotel on the European plan, The uni- 
form charge is $1 for single room and $2 for 
double room. The house is newly furnished 
throughout and is especially well adapted 
for large parties who wish to keep to- 
gether or for companies of young men, 
There is no bar connected with the house. 
In this vicinity are the public buildings, 
big stores, great hotels and the tall office 
buildings. 

However one manages it in securing a 
temporary lodging place in the city, be it at 
a dear or moderate cost, some margin of 
time should be reserved for ‘‘ foreign travel ”’ 
through Chicago, out Halsted Street, the 
longest in the world, more than thirty miles 
on a stretch, with Bohemia colonized at 
the south and New England at the north, 
or out on Milwaukee Avenue, where are 
to be found the compatriots of Thaddeus 
of Warsaw. Taking the Madison Street 
cable line a ride of four miles brings the 
traveler to Garfield Park, where connection 
is made with the electric car passing through 
Ridgeland, Oak Park and Westward Ho! to 
the Desplaines River, a delightful trip for a 
party of two or twenty. 

Nor should Lincoln Park, where the baby 
lions are, be omitted from any Chicago itin- 
erary. It is what Central Park is to New 
York. Lincoln Park, surrounded by splen- 
did homes, is notable for its monuments, 
has the finest display of plants and flowers 
and a large collection of wild animals. 

In closing this letter in order to give it 
unity one may as well revert to the woman’s 
part at the World’s Fair. The Woman's 
Building is one of the most attractive and 
crowded places in its present incomplete 
ness. The kitchen and demonstrating hall, 


where domestic science is represented, see 


large daily classes drawn there to learn 
the processes of converting cornmeal into 
a variety of delicacies unknown to In- 
dians or our foremothers. On the second 
floor or balcony is what is known as “ Mrs. 
Felton’s Labyrinth,” the lady manager from 
Georgia, who has made this the rendezvous 
for woman’s clubs and societies. Here 
2,000,000 women, representing fifty organi- 
zations, have space to exhibit their manner 
of work. The decorations are varied enough 
to prove that we are still in the ‘crazy 
quilt’? era. But there are rooms, e. g., the 
one devoted to the British Training School 
for Nurses, where hospital appliances of all 
kinds and dolls dressed to show the nurses’ 
costumes worn in different institutions re- 
veal the ministering angel department of 
womanhood. i 

It is fully expected that, as a result of 
the probable decision to open the fair gates 
on Sunday, a mighty rush of excursion 
trains at low rates will begin with this 
week. Now that Sunday opening seems 
inevitable Dr. J. H. Barrows, chairman of 
the world’s congresses of religion, has come 
out with a statement calculated to restrain 
the bitter invectives and personal asper- 
sions which some Christian bodies are in- 
clined to heap upon the directory and com- 
mission managing the exposition. He ad- 
vises religious people to accept the situa- 
tion when legally settled and to give credit 
to the Christian sincerity and honesty of 
men who differ from the judgment of the 
multitude of church people. 

It is pleasant to report progress on the 
preparations to make a Congregational ex- 
hibit in the building of manufactures and 
liberal arts. The space is being hand» 
somely fitted up under the supervision of 
Rev. G. A. Hood. It will be two weeks 
before the exhibit is in place. Any one 
desiring to locate it and note progress will 
find these denominational quarters in the 
extreme northwest section of the building 
on the second floor. Q. L. D. 


FROM LONDON. 


Dr. Kate Bushnell and Mrs. Wheeler An- 
drew of Chicago are now in this country 
after a round the world tour, in the course 
of which they investigated the question of 
the state regulation of vice in India. Their 
report is that, despite the House of Com- 
mons resolution of June, 1888, abolishing 
this system, it is still in full swing, and 
their allegations are of the most precise and 
shocking character. The matter has been 
brought before the government, who have 
appointed a departmental committee to in- 
quire into the whole matter. Meantime, 
General Lord Roberts, who has just re- 
turned to England, having relinquished the 
office of commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in India, has to an interviewer flatly 
denied the charges of Mrs. Andrew and Dr. 
Bushnell. The report of the conference is 
expected in about a month’s time and will 
be awaited with unusual interest. 

The ‘May meetings’’ this year, with a 
few notable exceptions, have fallen rather 
flat. The Baptist gatherings passed off in 
perfect calmness. No question was intro- 
duced on which there is any serious differ- 
ence of opinion. Rev. T. M. Morris,.a man 
with a high pastoral reputation, is the pres- 
ident for the year, and he will be succeeded 
by Rev. G. Short, who is one of the ablest 
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men of the denomination: The £100,000 
aimed at by the Baptist Missionary Society 
in commemoration of their centenary has 
been exceeded by £15,000, though £30,514 
will have to come out of this to meet the 
present deficit. Mr. W. R. Rickett, the so- 
ciety’s treasurer, is anxious for the annual 
income to be raised to £100,000. His seotto 
evidently is ‘Aim high.” ‘ 

The meetings of the Cougregitiéeditets 
have been more spirited and Varied than 
those of the Baptists. ‘At'the principal 
session May 9 the City Temple was filled 
with ministers, delegates aud visitors. The 
chairman for the year is Mr, Albert Spicer, 
M. P., who comes of a family which has 
done much for Congregationalism. He is 
practically the first layman who has re- 
ceived the highest honor the denomination 
can bestow. His address, The Congrega 
tional Churches and Their Opportunity: a 
Voice from the Pew, was a careful exam- 
ination of the responsibilities of the Inde- 
pendent churches. He specially empha- 
sized their duties to the laboring classes 
and in regard to great social questions. 
Such questions as national education, the 
Welsh suspensory Dill, international arbi- 
tration and the liquor traffic were freely 
discussed and _ resolutions passed upon 
them. On the following morning Dr. Pier- 
son preached the annual sermon of the 
London Missionary Society, which is chiefly 
supported and controlled by Congregation- 
alists. Rev. G. S. Barrett of Norwich has 
been chosen to succeed Mr. Spicer in the 
presidency of the union. He is the editor 
of the Church Hymnal and is an able 
preacher and a spiritually-minded, cultured 
man, evangelical, rather conservative, yet 
anything but narrow. 

The celebration of the tercentenary of 
the martyrdom of Greenwood, Barrowe and 
Penry was a distinct success. The most 
remarkable feature was the mass meeting in 
Hyde Park. Some 15,000 persons were pres- 
ent and stirring addresses were delivered 
by Mr. T. P. Ellis, M. P., and Dr. John Clif- 
ford, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, Rev. W. Pedr 
Williams and Mr. C. Silvester Horne. The 
idea of the celebration originated, I believe, 
with Mr. Horne, who is one of the most 
earnest and lofty minded of young Congre- 
gationalists. He is the pastor of the church 
meeting in Allen Street, Kensington, which 
has just celebraced its centenary. Dr. Dale 
preached the communion sermon (lasting 
seventy minutes) and the venerable Dr. 
Stoughton, who formerly ministered here, 
Dr. Fairbairn, who said he loved Mr. Horne 
as a son, and other eminent Congregation- 
alists took part in this most interesting 
event. 

The controversy in the ranks of the Brit- 
ish Women’s Temperance Association has 
ended in a signal victory for Lady Henry 
Somerset. Her attempts to broaden the 
basis and enlarge the scope of the Associa- 
tion were keenly resisted by some of the 
older members, and at one time it looked as 
though her ladyship would be compelled to 
forfeit her office as the price of her ‘‘ ad- 
vanced’’ notions. By the exercise of, pa- 
tience, discretion and tact Lady Henry 
routed her opponents and has been re- 
elected, practieally without opposition, to 
the presidency, for which she is so well 
suited. An article has been added to the 


constitution of the British Women’s Tem- 





perance Association affiliating it to the 
World’s W. C. T. U., of the British section 
of which Lady Henry is also president, and 
the members have agreed to pay a farthing 
per head to the World’s W. C. T. U. Miss 
Willard, who has been staying with her 
friend during the later stages of the contro- 
versy, is naturally much gratified by the 
result. Both these ladies are suffering from 
the effects of overwork and are going to 
Switzerland to rest. 

Dr. Pentecost has at last been received 
into the fold of the Presbyterian Church of 
England. The Marylebone Church wanted 
him to settle down with them, but before a 
formal,jnvitation could be given he had to 
become a fully fledged Presbyterian minis- 
teri) ‘Accordingly, he applied for admission 
to the body and after ‘‘exhaustive inquiries 
into his life, his fitness, educationally and 
otherwise, for the work ef the Presbyterian 
ministry and his object in seeking admis- 
sion into it’? the presbytery committee 
found that, ‘‘in respect of personal charac- 
ter and other matters, there was no legal 
objection to the admission of Dr. Pentecost 
to the ministry of the church.” Having 
received this somewhat niggardly welcome 
to the church of his adoption he has been 
officially installed as successor to Dr. Don- 
ald Fraser. Since the American divine has 
assumed the oversight of the church it has 
been ina much more prosperous condition 
than it had been for a long time past. 

ALBION. 


FROM THEBES. 

There is nothing attractive in the appear- 
ance of the village of Luxor. But it is built 
on a part of the site of old Thebes, around 
and over one of its greatest temples. There 
are three hotels in Luxor, two of them con- 
trolled by Thomas Cook & Son, who have 
founded a hospital here, one by Mr. Gaze. 
There are two or three other plastered build- 
ings for the different consulates and the 
post office, but the houses of the natives, 
who number about 3,000, are of mud, one 
story high and as unattractive inside and 
out as ignorance, filth and neglect can make 
them. The Roman Catholics and the United 
Presbyterians have missions here, that of 
the latter being very prosperous. 

All over Egypt one hears words of praise 
for the missionary work of these American 
Christians. Their school in Luxor is self- 
supporting, and in the church service con- 
ducted by a native preacher there is a good 
degree of interest. Butas others have often 
said, there is no hope for Egypt save in the 
improvement of its women. Bright and 
promising as are the girls, they soon lose 
their beauty and apparently every incentive 
to intellectual or moral improvement. What 
else could be expected in a country con- 
trolled by the Turk, where girls are mar- 
riageable at twelve, and where woman is re- 
garded as an inferior being? The hope for 
the women of Egypt is not in its present 
forms of religion, but in the multiplication 
of schools like those established by the late 
Miss Whateley, the American missionaries 
and in the universal spread of Christianity. 
One is glad to learn that our missionaries 
have between twenty and thirty churches in 
Egypt and more than one hundred stations. 
The Roman Catholics have also much influ- 
ence. 

As one approaches Thebes by boat one 





cannot fail to be struck by its favorable sit. 
uation, in a broad and fertile plain between 
the Arabian and Libyan Mountains. The 
ruins of temples scattered over this plain op 
both sides of the Nile and the tombs of the 


kings and queens in the mountains confirm, 


the tradition that Thebes was once a great 
and powerful city. It is hard to realize it; 
Yet each one of the many temples whose 
ruins we visit must have cost millions of 
dollars. Some of them were evidently cen: 
turies in building. From the tottering walls 


of these temples and from their gigantic. 


columns, as well as from the hieroglyphies 
on the walls of the royal burying places, 
patient scholarship has spelled out the story 
of an extinct civilization. The temples of 
Karnak, Luxor, the Rameseum, Medeenet- 
Habou must have covered acres of ground, 
It is to see the remains of their grandeur 
that tourists in increasing numbers visft 
and tarry at Thebes. 

Seeing is believing, and here seeing is 
looking into the face of mystery. As one 
wanders through these old temple gateways, 
stands silently amid these massive columns, 
strives to trace the outline of the temple 
whose ruins lie around, to reconstruct its 
walls, toread its history in the hieroglyph- 
ics which cover every inch of the stone sur- 
face, one feels one’s helplessness and mourns 
one’s inability to bring back that great past 
and that powerful religion which called 
these splendid structures into existence. 
It is easy tosee that each temple has a sanc- 
tuary, a most holy place, for the sake of 
which the other parts of the temple were 
erected. 

This sanctuary is usually the oldest part 
of the edifice and is consecrated to the god 
of life. As in the temple at Jerusalem, the 
sanctuary was without light and could be 
entered only by those highest in the sacred 
office. On the walls of the sanctuary, as 
on the walls of the buildings around it, are 
recorded the greatness of the king erecting 
it, his success in war and his devotion to 
the gods. Most impressive are the battle 
scenes in which the king is represented as a 
victor over his enemies, now over the Khita 
(Hittites?), now storming a castle op the 
Orontes, now leading in triumph captives 
whose hands are tied behind them and 
whose faces are like those of the Jews. On 
many of the tombs prisoners are repre- 
sented with their heads off, and on the walls 
of Medinet-Habu one sees heaps of tongues, 
which a scribe is counting up. 

If the temples are most impressive, more 
instructive and valuable for purposes of 
study are the tombs of the kings. About 
one hundred and twenty-five of these tombs 
have thus far been discovered, all of them 
belonging to the kings of the nineteenth 
and twentieth dynasties. Twenty-five of 
these tombs can be visited, though only 
about half a dozen are really in a condition 
for the ordinary traveler to see. The color 
on the walls is wonderfully fresh. All are 
constructed on a similar plan, though they 
differ in size and magnificence as well as 
in the character of their hieroglyphics. 
The tomb is cut, on an incline downward, 
into the solid limestone rock of the moun- 
tains, sometimes to the distance of 330 feet. 
The passageways are carefully plastered 
and covered with writing and symbols of 
various kinds, extolling the virtues of the 
dead king, recounting his victories in war 
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setting forth his contests in the next life 
with the gods of evil, but finally, through 
the help of favoring divinities, reaching 
peace and blessedness among the gods. 
The central chamber, in which the sar- 
cophagus rests, is emblematic of the final 
triumph of the king.’ 

As one looks into these costly but now 
empty tombs one is tempted to ask whether 
it is quite right to despoil them even in the 
interests of science. Such painstaking in 
the construction of one’s last resting place, 
and all to no purpose. It seems almost like 
sacrilege when one reads Brugsch Bey’s re- 
port of the find in 1881 of thirty-eight royal 
mummies a long distance from the tombs 
sacred to their memories, as if the ‘friends 
of the departed, fearing lest their bodies be 
dishonored, buried them in a room which 
can be reached only through a shaft thirty- 
eight feet deep and then by passages more 
than 200 feet in length. Here were mum- 
mies of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynas- 
ties, those of Rameses I., Seti, hisson, Ram- 
eses II., or the Great, those of priest kings of 
the following dynasty, several thousand 
Osiris images and papyri of great value. 
It certainly makes no difference to the dead, 
but lying in an open mummy case in the 
museum at Cairo is hardly the fate which 
the owners of these bodies hoped for when 
they were so carefully ornamenting their 
tombs in the mountains. 

Thebes is a fascinating place, and the 
more one sees of its ruins the more one 
wishes to see. The temple of Karnak, with 
its imposing columns, its majestic gate- 
ways, its impressive courts, its array of 
statues, its towering obelisks of red gran- 
ite, its avenues of sphinxes, reaching to 
other temples miles away, where else has 
one ever seen the like? Is it a surprise that 
the spreading Colossus, whose ruins are 
over sixty feet high, should be visited by 
curious Greeks as one of the wonders of the 
world, or that they should have cut their 
names and recorded their impressions on its 
feet and legs? What have we in America 
which will last five thousand years and at 
the end of that period draw strangers from 
all over the world to its ruins? 

It is said that in connection with the Ra- 
meseum, whose standing columns belong to 
what was surely the most magnificent tem- 
ple hall even in Egypt, there was a museum 
and a university. The latter was at the 
hight of its fame in the days of Meneptah, 
the supposed Pharoah of the Exodus, Is it 
not possible that Moses may have studied 
here, or at least have learned Sgme of the 
wisdom which its professors taught? 

Desirous as one is to linger in Thebes and 
visit its ruins again and again we know 
that the place to study them is not here but 
in the quiet of great libraries, in the works 
of those who have created the modern sci- 
ence of Egyptology. And we are thankful 
that we can do this free from the heat, the 
dust and the flies which torment us here, 
and, better still, free from the presence of 
those who are continually crying, “‘ back- 
sheesh, bucksheesh.”’ FRANKLIN, 





OURXENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


President E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown 
University, in the Yale Review (May), argues 
that Individualism as a Sociological Principle 





is doomed todecided modification. ‘“ Looking 
... at man as the primary entity, one is im- 
pressed that laissez faire can be no absolute 
economic principle. . . . Put logical pressure 
upon laissez faire itisanarchy. . . . No private 
person, natural or corporate, can be so safe a 
guardian of trust funds as a government... . 
While selfishness is not the perfectly trust- 
worthy, economic servant which laissez faire 
enthusiasts allege, unselfishness, on the other 
hand, has an economic office of which they do 
not dream. . . . As in biology the masters are 
now forced to admit that the law of self-preser- 
vation does not solve all the difficulties, so in 
the social world we find that we must take 
account of another force—that of altruism. 
. . + The age of competition, as we have 
known it, is gone forever.” 

Zion’s Herald describes the Revolutions in 
New England: “The catechism has disap- 
peared, or nearly so, from the home and the 
Sunday school. The memorizing of Scripture 
and of hymns is not as common as it once was. 
Saturday evening is no longer a prelude to 
the Sabbath, but the great business and thea- 
ter night of the week. Holidays are multiply- 
ing, and they must multiply if the Sabbath is 
not to have more competition than belongs to 
it. ... The fact which is plain to all is that 
the most heroic efforts are needed, by all 
classes of society, if New England is to bea 
reminiscence of what it used to be. Canada, 
no less than Europe and Asia, is changing it.” 

‘Give us a short, simple creed,’ says Rev. 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, in the Evangelist. 
He believes that the attempt to revise the 
confession, though it has failed, has proved 
conclusively that an overwhelming majority 
of Presbyterian ministers and elders do not 
believe in the doctrine of ‘ preterition’”’ and 
not one in a hundred ever preaches it; that 
there is an increasing demand for a brief sum- 
mary of fundamental and undisputed doc- 
trines, which would be invaluable in the re- 
ception of new members and might contain 
all the essential things to which ministers and 
elders should be required to give their consci- 
entious assent. ‘‘We emphasize the word 
‘ conscientious ’ because the great mass of us 
orthodox ministers never did give, or could 
give, any such ez animo assent to the un-Scrip- 
tural doctrine of ‘ preterition.’ ”’ 

The New York Observer is not disconcerted 
by the prospective loss of Professor Briggs 
and men like Rev. Thomas C. Hall, who say 
that if Briggs is driven out they will have to 
gotoo. It says: ‘ The moment half a dozen or 
half a hundred ministers defy the discipline of 
the church to which they have vowed to be 
loyal they become a lawless mob, and if they 
remain obdurate in their lawlessness their 
departure must not be regarded as the gravest 
ill to the body from which they sever them- 
selves. If they doubt its doctrines and de- 
spise its discipline they, by their doubt and 
despising, have already severed themselves in 
spirit. Their visible departure cannot then 
come about too soon. There will be no dis- 
ruption of the Presbyterian Church. Disrup- 
tions are matters of positive principles and 
not of negations.’’——-The Presbyterian is more 
considerate: ‘“‘If these brethren do not ap- 
prove of Dr. Briggs’s teachings then they cer- 
tainly do not teach in their pulpits what they 
say they do not believe; and if any do main- 
tain his views they are not now on trial, and 
cannot be touched until they are. There has 
been no thought among the most orthodox of 
any exscinding act, unless, possibly, the mi- 
nority might be thinking of exscinding the 
majority for not showing mercy.” 


ABROAD. 


The Spectator, in expressing its disagreement 
with a recent English work which declares 
Mr. Renan to have been a saint, says: “ If 
there be no clear light shed from any mind in- 
finitely higher than humanity on our life let 


‘ 


us bend our heads in humiliation and en- 
deavor with the best fortitude we can to bear 
the hardness of our fate, but let us not go 
about exulting in the beauty of our own pris- 
matic fancies and call that religion. Religion 
is something that binds us and not something 
that we are free to toy with as M. Renan toyed 
with his Christian dreams. Religion, accord- 
ing to M. Renan, was an ‘aspiration toward 
the ideal world,’ andthe gulf between that 
and what we mean by religion’is as wide as 
the whole diameter of being. Christianity re- 
lies on inspiration, not on aspiration. And M. 
Renan does not believe in inspiration, but 
only in aspiration. As an infant may sigh for 
the moon, without getting it, so man may sigh 
himself out toward the Infinite in all direc- 
tions and be none the better for it.’”’ 

The Christian Leader (Glasgow) describes 
the new Congregationalism: “ The moral lift 
attendant on the upheaval of ‘the Noncon- 
formist conscience’ naturally finds its first 
province in some further equalization of the 
sexes in the church; it must lead further and 
bring a moral touchstone to test many rela- 
tions and conditions which look at first to be 
purely outside the range of Christian minis- 
try, thus slums and sweating come within the 
purview of the church as being more than 
matters of landlord and tenant and of ‘ heads’ 
and ‘ hands,’ because they hold a moral prob- 
lem within them as well as one of property. 
‘ All property is robbery,’ said the communist, 
and the Christian is coming to see that the 
epigram is likely to be only too true if the 
churches do not soon emphasize the fact that 
all property can be a blight or a boon accord- 
ing to the morality of the way it is got, kept, 
spent.” 


TWO DAYS IN INDIA. 


BY REV. F, E. CLARK, D. D, 


If the readers of the Congregationalist had 
but two days to spend in all India I imagine 
that the majority would vote to spend one 
in Madura and the other in Ahmednagar, 
for in these two populous cities center 
many of the memories dear to. all. Congre- 
gationalists of the trials and triumphs of the 
American Board. Not that the work of the 
board is by any means confined to these 
centers, Like the typical tree of India, the 
banyan, it spreads in every direction, and, 
wherever a rootlet strikes the soil, however 
far from the parent trunk, a new tree springs 
up which gives shelter and shade and pro- 
tection and joy to weary multitudes. So in 
Pasumalai, where is situated the splendid 
college and theological seminary of the 
Madura Mission under the wise care of Dr. 
Washburne and Mr. Jones; in Periakulam, 
where Rev. J. E. Tracy, one of ‘“ India’s 
own,’’ as missionary sons of India’s mis- 
sionaries are called, is laboring; in Dindi- 
gul, Arrupukottai, Melur, Mana-Madura, 
Palani, Battalagundu, and other places with 
jaw-cracking names, a magnificent work is 
being done, as well as in Madura; and in 
Sholapur, Rahuri, Wadale, Satara and Serur, 
as well as in Ahmednagar, the kingdom is 
advancing no less rapidly. 

But we have room now only to visit two 
stations, and let these be Madura in the 
southeast and Ahmednagar in the northwest. 

DAY THE FIRST. 


It is several hours after sunset. The train 
has been jolting and bumping us over the 
track in’ a way which can seldom be riv- 
aled except in Southern India, and we are 
glad enough when we hear the guard cry 
out, ‘‘Madura.’’ On the platform is the 
serene, saintlike face of ‘‘ Father Chandler”’ 
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and his son, Rev. J. S. Chandler, and Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Tracy and Dr. Van Allen and 
Mr. Holton and Mr. Jeffery and several of 
the ladies of the mission. The annual mis- 
sion meeting is just over, but, fortunately, 
the missionaries have not scattered yet and 
we have the privilege of meeting them all in 
the spacious bungalow which for fifty years 
and more has been the central home of the 
Madura Mission. 

‘Early the next morning we are stirring 
and these are the surroundings in which 
we find ourselves. Imagine a long, low, 
somewhat straggling house with plenty of 
piazzas, whese roof is supported by gen- 
erous columns—a house not unlike a South- 
ern planter’s under the old régime. In 
front, inclosed in a circular driveway, is a 
beautiful cluster of flowering shrubs and 
foliage plants, while some lofty cocoanut 
trees and a cluster of palmyra palms in the 
near distance gives a distinctly Oriental 
and tropical appearance to the scene. To 
the right of the main bungalow in the wide 
compound which the mission premises oc- 
cupy is Otis Hall, the building of the girls’ 
school, one of the best in all India. Here 
the girls not only study and recite their 
lessons, but grind their grain in the old- 
fashioned way—‘‘two women grinding at 
the mill’’—and pound the ‘curry stuff’’ 
for their simple meals, and when night 
comes unroll their single straw mat, spread 
it on the hard mud floor and doubtless lie 
down to as pleasant dreams as though they 
had eaten a Bradford Academy dinner or 
slept on Abbot Academy springs. 

What is that curious row of whitewashed 
mud stalls, too narrow for horse sheds and 
too bare for human occupation even in 
India? ‘‘ Those are the girls’ prayer rooms,”’ 
says our host. One of the most pathetic of 
the consecrated places in India were these 
prayer cells to me. More holy than the 
vast and splendid temple near by, with its 
numberless greasy gods, more sacred than 
the golden temple of Benares or the exqui- 
site Taj Mahal of Agra, were these plain 
and narrow prayer cells, which spoke of the 
desire of each Christian soul for private 
communion with its God. 

To the left of the mission bungalow is the 
house of Dr. Van Allen and just beyond the 
dispensary, where during the year he has 
treated 41,200 cases, having the care of the 
women and children’s department as well as 
his own in Dr. Root’s absence. The medical 
work is 1egarded with the utmost favor by 
the Hindus and affords many an open door 
to the hearts of the people. Still further on 
is the new woman’s hospital, commodious 
and convenient and fitted with necessary 
modern appliances, awaiting the return of 
its head and heart, Miss Pauline Root, M. D. 
Back of this is the house for the lady mis- 
sionaries, Misses Dencie and Mary Root and 
Miss Swift. ‘ 

Now where shall we go this morning? 
To Miss Noyes’s girls’ school or to the boys’ 
school; to the east gate or the south gate 
church; to Miss Dencie Root’s day schools 
or to see Miss Mary Root’s zenana work? 
If you belong to the masculine persuasion, 
the choice will be somewhat simplified for 
we shall be rigidly excluded from the zena- 
nas. However, there is still left a bewilder- 
ing variety to choose from. 

Let us enter first the boys’ school. Here, 
hard at work under their various teachers, 


are scores of bright-eyed, brown-cheeked 
boys, studying English and arithmetic, alge- 
bra and geography. Here are the represent- 
atives of future India; here are those who, 
trained and schooled and inspired with the 
spirit of the divine Master, may take India 
for Christ. 

More and more am I convinced that the 
hope of this great land lies in the educated 
Christian natives. The missionary cannot 
Christianize the land. No foreigner can 
evangelize another country than his own; 
the springs of religious life must be found 
in the soil itself. For many a year, perhaps 
for many a century, the work of the mis- 
sionary will not be finished in India, but 
after all, however long continued, it is es- 
sentially pioneer and foundation work. 
Wisely have the American Board mission- 
aries, like the Pilgrim Fathers, everywhere 
planted the schoolhouse side by side with 
the church. In these twin buildings lies 
the hope of India. 

As we enter within the door of the Madura 
Christian high school the courteous masters 
put up their hands to their foreheads and 
say, ‘‘Salaam’’; the boys all rise from the 
floor, lay their hands flat on their foreheads 
and say, ‘“‘Salaam.’”’ We put up our digits 
to our foreheads and return the ‘‘salaam”’ 
—a very convenient word, which in the East 
stands for ‘‘Good morning,’’ ‘‘ How do you 
do,” ‘Thank you,’’ ‘Good-by,” “I am 
glad to see you”’ and a number of other sa- 
lutatory and valedictory remarks. 

Then we make the rounds of all the grades, 
some nine in all, see the boys at gymnastics, 
watch them vault and swing and wrestle, 
What does it cost to support a boy in this 
high school? No Yale or Harvard prices, 
You need not begin by guessing $800, or even 
$600, or $400, or $200 a year. No, nor $100 
nor $50 nor $20 nor $10, but just about thirty 
rupees, or $9.75 at the present rate of ex- 
change, will give support and schooling to 
a boy in many parts of India for a whole 
year. Who is too poor to adopt a boy in 
India? 

DAY THE SECOND. 

This one shall be spent in Ahmednagar. 
It is early in the morning when we arrive. 
Rey. Robert A. Hume has prepared a full pro- 
gram. If the columns of the Congregatwn- 
alist and the patience of my readers were 
only as long as a busy day in the Marathi 
Mission, we could see a great deal. We 
would visit Miss Bissell’s girls’ school and 
meet Mrs. Bissell’s Bible women and see 
Mr. Hume's theological seminary, with its 
dozen or more earnest-faced students. We 
should inspect its little dormitories, one of 
which, by the way, is named for Secretary 
Anderson, another for Secretary Clark and 
another for Secretary Alden. We should 
see Mr. Smith’s splendid bigh school and 
Mr. Lay’s industrial school and look into 
the historic Marathi church, whose walls 
during the last half-century have resounded 
with so many earnest and eloquent gospel 
messages. We should visit Miss Nugent’s 
high caste girls’ school and her low caste 
girls’ school. We would take a ‘ tonga”’ 
and ride out to some of the villages near 
Ahmednagar, where a most interesting work 
is being carried on. All these things and 
more we did in the thirty-three hours of 
our stay in Ahmednagar, but in this article 
we will visit only one place—the Saliwada 
Mang school. 


This is one of the least of all the evangel- 
istic efforts of this enterprising mission, but 
itis a picturesque sight and a typical one, 
for it is an effort to ‘lift from the bottom,” 
The Mangs are the lowest of outcastes, 
They are not allowed to live within the city 
walls. They are more despised than the 
Mahars, who are the sweepers and scayen- 
gers of the streets and the outhouses, They 
live in filth and wretchedness and squalor 
unutterable. Little has been attempted for 
them in the past, for though the Christians 
come from low castes they are not from 
castes so absolutely despised as the Mangs, 

A ten minutes’ ride from Mrs. Bissell’s 
bungalow will bring us to the Mang school. 
It is surrounded by a group of squalid mud 
huts about four feet high and twice as long 
and broad. Around the doors of the huts 


are a few lean and hungry water buffaloes,’ 


with their thick, rhinoceros-like hides fall- 
ing in heavy welts from their flanks and 
their enormous horns projecting from their 
skulls ata very wicked looking angle. Dis- 
puting possession with the human occu- 
pants of the houses, too, are a few white 
cows and large-eyed oxen with great humps 
on their backs, after the fashion of Eastern 
cattle, while some long-legged, brown goats, 
on whose tails a blackbird or a crow is 
often contentedly sitting, are sometimes seen 
browsing on the top of the mud hovel. 

Picture to yourselves the worst part of 
‘* Shantytown”’ in New York City as it ex- 
isted five years ago, substitute mud huts 
for the slab shanties of that day, leave the 
goats in the picture and introduce a few buf- 
faloes and humpbacked cows, strip nine- 
tenths of the clothes from the backs of the 
inhabitants, and the remaining tenth from 
the boys and girls under ten years of age, 
introduce a little color in the shape of a few 
women in red “saris”? and a few men in 
scarlet turbans, and you have a tolerable 
picture of ‘‘ Mang town”’ near Ahmednagar. 

A building had been hired for the school 
and Mr. Hume had given the inhabitants 
ten rupees to put a roof on it, but, fortu- 
nately for us, the building was not yet 
habitable and the school was held out of 
doors under a spreading banyan tree. The 
pleasant-faced native teacher puts the chil- 
dren through their ‘‘a, b, abs,”’ and their 
‘*b, a, bas,’ in Marathi, of course, for this 
is necessarily a very elementary school. 
The children can hardly be said to be rag- 
ged, for some of them are not clothed even 
in rags and the one garment that the others 
wear is not extensive enough to show any 
holes. Bu€@the sun is warm, the air is mild 
and there seems to be no sense of impro- 
priety in this scanty apparel. 

The fathers and mothers stand on the 
outside of the circle, for they have got wind 
of the fact that there would be visitors to- 
day, and they listen with apparent interest 
to the lessons and the singing about the 
Christ child of whom their children are 
learning. After the children have displayed 
their proficiency their teacher comes for- 
ward and puts a beautiful garland of flowers 
around our necks, the ninth we have received 
today, and another around our wrists, the 
thirteenth pleasant emblem of that sort, 
then she gives us a piece of betel nut wrapped 
in. a pungent leaf to chew and rubs 4 
little sandalwood oil on the back of each 
hand. Then as we are about to depart one 
of the fathers speaks. 
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“He is telling you that they greatly ap- 
preciate the effort to educate their chil- 
dren,” says our missionary guide and in- 
terpreter, ‘‘and he wishes they could have 
a better schoolhouse.’’ ‘*‘ How much would 
a suitable schoolhouse cost?” ‘‘O a very 
good one could be built for twenty dollars 
and an old hut might be repaired and made 
habitable for less than half that sum,’’ was 
the reply. ‘* And how much does the teacher 
receive per month?’ I said. Listen once 
more, my reader. No Boston high school 
salaries are paid; not $3,000 a year or one- 
tenth or one one-hundredth of that amount, 
but about five rupees a month to the teacher 
of such a school—one dollar and sixty-four 
cents a month! And now for one or two 
reflections ‘*and improvements.”’ 

My six weeks in India and five months in 
missionary lands have all emphasized a few 
lessons taught in these two days which I 
have tried briefly to describe, namely, mis- 
sionary work as a whole is done most 
efficiently, wisely and economically. The 
American Board’s missions in India are no 
exception to this rule. They are marvel- 
ously well managed and equipped. The 
missionaries are, for the most part, wide- 
awake, enterprising, consecrated men, who 
make the most of the resources the churches 
give them. Not only theological soundness 
is a necessary equipment of a successful 
missionary but quite as much intellectual 
vigor, organizing talent, enterprise, ‘the 
ability to bring things to pass’’ and, abeve 
all, a deep spirit of devotion. 

Our missionaries could do much more if 
they had larger resources, but instead of 
larger resources to draw upon the estimates 
have everywhere been cut down for the cur- 
rent year; workers have, in consequence, 
been dismissed and evangelistic agencies 
which promised large things have been dis- 
continued in many places. A reduction of 
15,000 rupees in the Marathi Mission alone 
is a most serious thing. And here is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. It is a 
shame that it should be so. Some one is 
to blame for this retrenchment and reduc- 
tion of power. Who is it? Who will help 
remedy it? 


— 


REMEMBERED. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


One of the touching features of Memorial 
Day is the sad respect paid to graves whose 
occupants are unknown. I was lately told 
by a former regimental comrade that the 
bodies of our own dead near Cedar Moun- 
tain had been removed to a national ceme- 
tery and reburied without knowledge of 
their names. This information ‘chilled me. 
I remember how I saw the dead lying on 
that field among the wounded, who were 
waiting for succor, which was slow in com- 
ing. I remember the trenches that were 
dug and how carefully all the bodies were 
identified, and how I made a record of the 
order in which they were laid. We rever- 
ently covered the dead with green boughs 
thickly strewn before the. earth was placed 
upon them. We had words of brief prayer, 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 
(had charge of the burial and marked the 
trees near by and had rough stones placed 
at the corners of the broad graves, and I 
furnished the authorities in due time with 
alist of the men and the order in which they 





were placed. But the marks have been 
obliterated and the lists were lost, and all 
that we can now do in their honor is to put 
upon a memorial stone which we shall erect 
the number of the dead and the name of our 
regiment. We cannot tell the spot of their 
burial. They are intermingled with others 
alike unknown. Thousands of such graves 
are designated by this word ‘‘ unknown,’, 
and of thousands of others there is not even 
the visible vestige of a grave. Of those in 
either of these classes no child can come to 
honor a father’s memory, no patriot can tell 
even the name of the soldier who gave his 
life for his country. 

Was the life useless, and has its memorial 
perished, because identification of burial 
place is impossible? Would the life be lost 
even if the roll of names in the war office 
were to be destroyed? No. We watch over 
the graves of our dead in our own home 
graveyards. One of the recent kindly 
thoughts put into concrete form is to pro- 
vide for municipal reception of permanent 
funds whose income shall be forever used 
in keeping in fitting order some grave for 
which it is provided. One may thus be sure 
that in years long after he himself has gone 
to rest the graves of those dear to him shall 
not bé overgrown with matted grass or be 
hidden by tangled bushes or exposed to 
accident. I recall my father’s seventieth 
birthday anniversary. We had gone together 
(myself for the first visit) to his birthplace 
in a Maine farming town. He took me toa 
secluded burial ground, in a deserted farm, 
where his parents and two grandparents and 
other kindred were buried, and I learned 
then that he had employed persons to build 
the neat stone wall around the grounds, and 
to properly place an iron gate of good de- 
sign, and to put in perfect order the white 
stones he had furnished. He had now come 
to see how the work had been done, although 
I had not known his errand or what he had 
been doing until that moment, ButI found 
that his widowed mother’s sainted memory 
had been a nobler testimonial to a sweet 
and useful life than the marble stones, and 
I knew its power would live when even 
these monuments should crumble to dust. 

It seems hard that not even the name 
can be affixed to a soldier's resting place, 
or the spot be known where some enrolled 
soldier sleeps. He deserved a better for- 
tune. But I think that this leads us to re- 
flect that the true memorial is preserved in 
what one has done. I do not limit this to 
achievements in battle scenes. The life 
which has projected itself beyond itself into 
other lives for good to those other lives, or 
has projected itself into some great cause, 
still exists. Its work is its true remem- 
brance. When the name of one who is gone 
is recalled, what that one had accomplished 
is all that can worthily summon back the 
person. When Mary broke the alabaster 
box and the costly perfume fell upon the 
head of Jesus—no one knows where she was 
buried—Jesus said, ‘‘ Wheresoever this gos- 
pel shall be preached in the whole world, 
that also which this woman hath done, shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of her.”’ 

Nor is it necessary that that service should 
have been long. There were soldiers who 
had scarcely entered upon their military 
life. Their works seemed slight. And yet 
their life force had been thrown into the 
great consolidated power which moved:on 





to final triumph. That brief life had be- 
come a part of national life. Much more, 
of course, did this life enter into the great 
achievement when more time was given and 
more work was done—more miles of march- 
ing, more nights of picket, more exposure 
and more suffering. ‘‘ Mind, I do not flinch 
a hair,” said my dying friend to me at An- 
tietam; he was a gallant young soldier, a 
brilliant man in his profession. Was his 
life thrown away? No. It was an inspira- 
tion and a living power, a heritage to other 
brave men. 

In this immediate connection it will be 
seen that one should be contented with what 
he has been able to accomplish in the way 
of usefulness, rather than measure his life 
by the praise of others, or even by a high es- 
timate justly his. It requires some self-ab- 
negation, but the consciousness of having 
done something when duty called or priv- 
ilege offered is sufficient. What matters it 
whether others give us due credit? [ re- 
member a sentence in.a letter written me 
by that gallant soldier, Oliver O. Howard, 
when the well-authenticated fact that he 
selected Cemetery Hill was denied: ‘‘ One 
thing is certain, the rebellion was put down 
and we helped doit.’’ It isa poor vanity, 
unworthy of a great cause, which demands 
even the praise that belongs to us. What 
matters it in Christian work whether one 
has or has not the credit to which he might 
reasonably think he was entitled? Is the 
work done, and have I been a sharer in it? 
If so, itis enough. Wait until the Master 
shall assign each to his proper place in the 
upper world. 

How much force one may have thrown 
into others’ lives he cannot always know. 
Sometimes he learns of it. I recall a letter 
which was once received by a minister from 
a person in a great Western city. The 
writer told of his residence at the East of 
one or two years, and of impressions re- 
ceived under this minister’s preaching 
which he had concealed. He told of his re- 
moval to the West, and how almost imme- 
diately he had made public confession of 
Christ. He had been in the church seven- 
teen years, was still a Sunday school teacher 
and a helper in mission work. He now 
wrote to tell the minister, as he had often 
thought he ought to do, that his own con- 
version was due to the one whom he now 
addressed. It brought great comfort to 
the minister. But the fact would have been 
the same although that letter had never 
been received. The minister’s life had been 
thrown into that man’s life. 

The old Hopkinsian theology is said to 
have taught that one must be willing to be 
lost if it were needed for the glory of God. 
The idea was sublime; the concrete was 
grotesque. One could not be willing, and 
be a Christian, to be lost. To be lost means 
to remain a sinner against God and rebel- 
lious forever. But the thought itself in- 
tended a magnificent abnegation. It meant 
the sacrifice of self. It meant loss of all 
things to minister to the greatness of God. 
Similar, but so different, is Nirvina of 
Buddhism. There the end of discipline to 
the good is the absorption of the soul into 
deity and the soul’s eternal unconscious- 
ness. Terribly painful is even the most 
shadowy thought of such a theory to us, 
although to its devotees it seems the high- 
est good, and this conception, like the other, 
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centemplates divine fullness. Each con- 
templates a record, but each 1s a theory of 
awful sadness. 

Yet memorials may be lost and the reality 
of true life be preserved in nobler memo- 
rials. The reality is in what is accomplished 
for others and embodied in the lives of 
others. Let us quote from Bonar: 


Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone? 
The things we have lived for, let them be our story, 

We ourselves but remembered by we have 
done. 
fo Jet my living be, so be my dying ; 
So let my name lie, unblazoned, unknown ; 
Wnpraised and unmissed I shall still be remembered, 
es, but remembered by what I have done. 


The memorial of the unknown soldiers is 
not lost. It is in forty-four silver stars 
upon an azure field. 

we 


THE NATION'S DEAD. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 





In martial lines, grave after grave, 
A stone at every head, 

Thousands and thousands of the brave 
’Neath Southern skies lie dead. 


From Western plain, from Granite State, 
From shore of lake or sea, 

They heard the trumpet call; their fate, 
To die, dear land, for thee. 


Above the stately cypress towers 
And waving willows weep, 

And roses through the summer hours 
Their fragrant vigil keep. ‘ 


Green grows the ivy on the wall, 
And pansies’ thoughtful eyes 

Look up where lift magnolias tall, 
Chaste blossoms to the skies. 


By yon dumb cannon frowning dark 
Loud sings the mocking bird ; 

The note of fearless meadow lark 
Near bayonet fence is heard. 


They sleep who won through deadly strife 
This peace so dear indeed ; 

That we should live as true a life 
Their grass-grown graves still plead. 


oe 


SCROOBY OLUB SKETOHES.* 


xXXI, THE DAWN OF BETTER DAYS, 





BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 





That the longest night has an end is a 
true proverb and by degrees the situation of 
the colony began toimprove. Their change 
of policy about planting produced large 
crops in 1623 and thereafter they suffered 
less from scanty food. Their hopes of this 
harvest were nearly blasted, however, by a 
prolonged drought. 


Notwithstand all their great paines & in- 
dustrie, & ye great hops of a large cropp, the 
Lord seemed to blast, & take away the same, 
and to threaten further & more sore famine 
unto them, by a great drought which contin- 
ued from ye 3. weeke in May, till about ye 
midle of July, without any raine, and with 
great heat (for ye most parte), insomuch as ye 
corne begane to wither away... and some 
of ye drier grounds were partched like with- 
ered hay. 


After having done all in their own power to 
remedy the situation in vain, they had re- 
course to the Almighty who heard their 
prayers and sent the rain. 


They sett a parte a solemne day of humillia- 
tion, to seeke ye Lord by humble & fervente 
prayer, in this great distrese. And he was 
pleased to give them a gracious & speedy an- 
swer, both to their owne, and ye Indeans ad- 
miration, that lived amongest them. For all 
ye morning, and greatest part of the day, it 
was clear weather & very hotte, and not a 
cloud or any signe of raine to be seen, yet 


* Copyrighted by Morton Dexter, 1893. 





toward evening it begane to overcast, and 
shortly after to raine, with shuch sweete and 
entle showers, as ” athe them cause of rejoyce- 
ng, & blessing God. . . . Which did so appar- 
ently revive quicken ye decayed corne & 
other fruits, as was wonderfull to see, and 
made ye Indeans astonished to behold; and 
afterwards the Lord sent them shuch seasona- 
ble showers, with enterchange of faire warme 
weather, as, through his blessing, caused a 
fruitfull & liberall harvest. 

They also had little more trouble from 
the Indians. In the spring of 1622 they 
heard that the Narragansetts were about to 
attack them, but it proved a false alarm, 
although it caused some suspicion that 
Squanto was insincere. But some rivalry, 
not to say jealousy, between him, Massasoit 
and Hobomok, enabled the Pilgrims to man- 
age them all safely, and in the autumn 
Squanto died, 


Desiring ye Govr to pray for him, that he 
might goe to ye Englishmens God in heaven, 
and bequeathed sundrie of his things to sun- 
dry of bis English freinds, as remembrances 
of his love; of whom they had a great loss. 
He had been of inestimable service to them 
and there seems little reason to doubt his 
loyalty. The next year they cured Massa- 
soit of a serious illness and in gratitude he 
revealed to them the fact of an extensive 
Indian conspiracy against them. They de- 
termined to strike the first blow, having 
ample proof of their danger, and on April 4 
Standish and eight others with Hobomok 
set sail for Wessagusset, where on April 6 
they attacked the hostile Indians, killed the 
two chiefs, Pecksuot and Wituwamat, and 
five others, and frightened all the neighbor- 
ing tribes exceedingly. 

In the summer of this same year they 
built, on what is called Burial Hill, a fort 
Both strong & comly, which was of good de- 
fence, made with a flate rofe & battlments, on 
which their ordnance were mounted, and wher 
they kepte constante watch, espetially in time 
of danger. It served them allso for a meeting 
house, and was fitted accordingly for that 
use, 

The ordnance, says Isaac De Rasieres, 
who visited Plymouth in 1627, consisted of 
‘*six cannons, which shoot iron balls of 
four or five pounds and command the sur- 
rounding country.” The same witness de- 
scribes their manner of going to church 
picturesquely, as follows: 

They assemble by beat of drum, each with 
his musket or firelock, in front of the captain’s 
door; they have their cloaks on, and filace’ 
themselves in order, three abreast, and are 
led by a sergeant without beat of drum. Be- 
hind comes the Governor, in a long robe; be- 
side him on the right hand comes the preacher 
with his cloak on, and on the left hand the 
captain with his side-arms and cloak on, and 
with a small cane in his hand; and so they 
march in good order, and each sets his arms 
down near him. 

The colony had no regular minister for 
about nine years, and during this interval 
William Brewster, although he never ad- 
ministered the sacraments, “taught twise 
every Saboth, and yt both powerfully and 
profitably, to ye great contentment of ye 
hearers, and their comfortable edification; 
yea, many were brought to God by his min- 
istrie.”’ Doubtless he was ‘‘the preacher” 
to whom De Rasieres referred. 

The Anne and the Little James, which 
arrived in the summer of 1623, brought a 
considerable addition to the colony, not 
less than sixty persons. Most were ‘“ very 
usefull” and ‘“‘ became good members to ye 
body,’’ and some were the wives and chil- 
dren of original settlers. Others, however, 


were so bad that they had to be sent home 
the next year. 


A number of them, also, 


es 
had come “on their perticuler,” which 
seems to mean that they were an organized 
company willing to submit to the laws of 
the colony yet desirous of maintaining their 
own organization. The Pilgrims readily 
arranged satisfactory mutual relations with 
them, and most of them became good citi- 
zens and were absorbed soon and naturally 
in the general colony. The food question 
still was so serious when these new colonists 
came that it was determined finally that 
they should subsist upon the provisions 
which they had brought, the earlier settlers 
also depending upon their own, until the 
next year. But the harvest gathered soon 
after set all fears at rest. ‘‘ In stead of fam- 
ine, now God gave them plentie, and ye 
face of things was changed . . . so as any 
general] wante or famine hath not been 
amongst them since.” 

In addition to the comfort of plenty, the 
Pilgrims also must have found cheer in the 
fact that they were able to hold their 
ground. In the spring of 1622 they learned 
that a general massacre by the Indians had 
occurred “in ye south-collonie of Virginia,” 
in which nearly or quite three hundred and 
fifty English had perished. At about the 
same time Thomas Weston, who had ob- 
tained a grant of land further north, sent a 
small colony to settle at Wessagusset, now 
Weymouth. They visited Plymouth first, 
and the Pilgrims had to care for them a long 
time, and just when it was hardest to take 
care of themselves, and after settling at 
Wessagusset, their provisions soon ran out, 
they ill-treated the Indians, and of course 
had trouble with them, and the Pilgrims had 
to send a party, under Standish, to rescue 
them and enable them to abandon their set- 
tlement and get off to join the fishing fleet 
at the northward. The enterprise was bun- 
gled from the beginning and deserved its 
fate. It was to visit this settlement that 
Weston came over, as has been related, but 
it had collapsed before he arrived. 

In September, 1623, a more considerable 
attempt was made to colonize in the same 
region. Capt. Robert Gorges, who was com- 
missioned to be ‘‘ generall Govr of ye cun- 
trie,’ endeavored with a number of fami- 
lies and individuals to settle at Wessagusset, 
which Weston’s colony had abandoned. 
He had large authority on paper, and the 
governor of the Plymouth Colony had been 
appointed one of his three assistants. Wes- 
ton reappeared about this time and Gorges 
called him to account for misconduct. A 
long controversy ensued with which the 
Plymouth men managed to avoid being com- 
plicated annoyingly. Weston was arrested 
once or twice but released, and in a few 
months the colony of Gorges scattered and 
he returned to England, “not finding the 
state of things hear to answer his quallitie 
and condition.” Gorges had brought over 
two clergymen of the Church of England. 
One was Rev. William Morell, who remained 
about a year, apparently a part of the time 
at Plymouth, who had been sent out to ex- 
ercise some sort of ecclesiastical authority 
in New England. But he made no attempt 
in that direction, probably because there 
was no church except that in Plymouth, 
where small notice would have been taken 
of his claims, and he spent his time in com- 
posing a Latin poem about New England, 
of which he made an English translation, 
and which, with the translation, he pub- 
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nt 
lished after returning to England. The 
other was William Blackstone, who soon 
became the pioneer settler of what is now 
the city of Boston.. There is some dispute, 
however, Whether he were not a Puritan, 
and he made no more effort to secure ecclesi- 
astical recognition than Morell made. Ap- 
parently this outreaching of the Church of 
England authorities into the Western world 
did not alarm the Pilgrims much, 

During the same year other attempts 
were made to settle at Piscataqua, Monhe- 
gan and elsewhere but all in, vain, For 
some years the Pilgrims were.the only colo- 
nists who had courage enough to faee the 
inevitable hardships. Probably, had their 
own undertaking been merely commercial, 
they too would have abandoned it. But 
their religious liberty was at stake and their 
faith in God upheld them. 

Ben eee 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
ASSEMBLY. 


The 105th meeting of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America opened in the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Washington 
City on May 18. It is too soon to be able to 
do more than indicate the general temper of 
the assembly as the same is shown inciden- 
tally. It is possible, however, to examine the 
roll and estimate the quality of the commis- 
sioners who compose it. The universal rule 
of estimate is based upon the proportion of 
well-known men who compose the body. 
Under this rule the present assembly is not 
pre-eminent. The number of men well recog- 
nized outside their own circumscribed field is 
exceedingly small, absolutely as well as rela- 
tively. They could easily be numbered upon 
one’s fingers and yet the total membership is 
nearly five hundred and fifty. This isin part 
the result of the rotary system of choosing 
commissioners which prevails in many of the 
presbyteries, and especially in the West. As 
a result each assembly differs radically from 
the preceding and is new to its work. An im- 
mediate result of this is that the leadership 
falls naturally into the hands of those who 
have had experience in the usual methods of 
procedure and that in some degree the legisla- 
tion of the body depends on the personal pop- 
ularity of the various advocates. ‘ 

So far as the membership of the present 
General Assembly is concerned, it may be 
said that it is about on a par with the two 
which have preceded. The high watermark 
in point of ability was reached three years ago 
at Saratoga, when the desire for confessional 
revision called forth the progressive and con- 
servative men in their strength to advocate or 
to oppose the movement. It was a field day 
for men who were giants compared with those 
how to the fore. Revision had taken such a 
hold upon the presbyteries throughout the 
church, either favorably or adversely, that 
each of these constituent bodies sent up its 
strong men to advocate the prevailing view. 
Having served their day they gave place to 
those who stood next in line and to all appear- 
ance they will never again be called out to 
constitute a body of equal eminence. 

One of the duties which this body will be 
called upon to perform will be to read the 
vurial service over the attempted revision. 
That movement, which was begotten in 
Strength, has been killed in the hands of those 
who were set to nourish it. The great variety 


GENERAL 


of representation on the revision committee 
has led to the failure which is now inevitable. 
It will be interesting to note what the assem- 
bly will do with the substitute to which many 
of the presbyteries have been forced by the 
failure of their first endeavor. It is quite 
Within the bounds of possibility that the pres- 





ent session will prove that the desire for revi- 
sion is far from dead, that it has pervaded the 
rank and file of the church even to its subordi- 
nate members and that those who advocate a 
brief and Scriptural creed are strong enough 
to enforce their desire. At all events a very 
considerable number of overtures have come 
up from the presbyteries which have this mat- 
ter in view. Revision was undertaken on the 
basis of some sixteen overtures and there are 
certainly more than that number on hand in 
favor of the brief statement of doctrine. 

This is one of the important subjects which 
will come before the assembly and one that is 
likely to’ evoke animated discussion. The 
thing which is of importance in this connec- 
tion is the composition of the committee on 
bills and overtures, and even the most san- 
guine cannot claim that the prospect is ery 
beight for a favorable report. The chairman 
and a majority of the members are pronounced 
anti-revisionists, and one may doubt whether 
they will look with any more favor upon the 
substitute now proposed. 

The so-called ‘ Briggs case’ is the one 
which will excite most attention. The appeal 
from the acquittal registered by the Presby- 
tery of New York is now in the hands of the 
judicial committee and is receiving their 
attention. The first question to be deter- 
mined, and one that is purely formal in its 
nature, concerns the regularity of the papers 
in the case. If the papers are “in order,” that 
is, if the requirements of the law have been 
complied with, that fact will be reported to 
the assembly, with a recommendation that the 
appeal be entertained or sent back to the 
Synod of New York for determination, as the 
case may be. In any event a minority report 
is expected. The precedents are in favor of 
the latter course, but the desire to bring the 
litigation to a close, irrespective of precedent, 
is so strong that it is feared that the majority 
will disregard all other considerations and 
will proceed with the case upon its merits. 
If so, the time of the assembly will be fully 
occupied with its determination, to the evi- 
dent disadvantage of other matters which 
call for careful consideration. 

The relations subsisting between the four- 
teen seminaries of the church and the General 
Assembly also calls for discussion. The whole 
question is in a state of uncertainty. It will 
probably be a matter of surprise to many of 
the members of the church to learn that there 
is such a variety in the prevailing relations. 
Uniformity is by no means the rule, and the 
effort to secure it in larger degree is doomed 
to failure. The seminaries appreciate their 
liberty, such as it is, far too highly to sur- 
render it at the present juncture. There is an 
evident fear that the example set by Union 
Seminary in New York may prove far more 
potent than the arguments of the advocates of 
a cast iron uniformity with the General As- 
sembly in full and undisputed control. The 
speech of the advocate of the committee’s 
report acknowledged that the hope of accom- 
plishing the desired result was faint. It was 
evident that the only prospect lies in the 
future, and it may be anticipated that any 
future institutions which shall be organized 
will be placed under a ‘ proprietorship and 
control’ which will accord with the extremest 
views of the most ultra-conservative party in 
the denomination. What the character of 
such institutions will be is scarcely doubtful, 
but the organization of such seminaries and 
the willingness of the church to endow them 
may be considered far more problematical. 

The action of the assembly last year in post- 
poning its regular order of procedure for the 
prolonged sittings in the case of Dr. Briggs is 
a fair indication of the relative importance of 
the regular work of the assembly. There is 
no reason to suppose that the present assembly 
will do otherwise. The proper and distinct 
work of the church through its various boards, 


which will be outlined by special committees 
and which should occupy the attention of the 
body, is likely to be thrust to one side as soon 
as, the questions which are also of great popu- 
lar interest are introduced. 

The proceedings of the first three days have 
somewhat of importance as indicating the 
character of the temper of the assembly. The 
moderator’s sermon called: forth a large at- 
tendanve;which so taxed the capacity of the 
edifice, that, many ladies were compelled to 
stand throughout the entire service. In fact, 
the building is far too small for such a gath- 
ering. All sorts of places have had to be 
hunted up in neighboring ehurches, hotels and 
similar buildings to accommodate the various 
large committees of the assembly. It is a 
long time since the assembly has been so 
poorly housed. 

The sermon itself was delivered without 
notes, but bore marks of having been com- 
mitted to memory. It was by no means an 
effort indicating special power, and being on 
the same subject with one of Dr. Patton’s fav- 
orite sermons it contrasted poorly with that 
of the Princeton divine. In view of the con- 
troversies now rife in the denomination, it 
was scarcely in good taste to speak of the sub- 
ject matter of one of them in the indiscrimi- 
nate way that the retiring moderator, Dr. 
Young of Danville, actually did. 

The new moderator is Dr. Craig of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, who retains his 
membership in his former presbytery in Iowa. 
Hailing from the West and having but a single 
rival, who was an Eastern pastor, he was 
elected by the Western vote. Nominated by 
an ultra-conservative he was not the choice of 
the liberal men, but nevertheless many such 
gave him their votes. The quality of his mind 
and temper was indicated by his choice of 
committees, which were announced on the 
morning of the second day. The general char- 
acter of the entire body was well illustrated 
by the composition of the committees. It is 
difficult to find any commissioner who can 
give information concerning more than about 
one in ten of the individuals who compose 
them. In some cases there is an attempt at 
minority representation, but in nearly all cases 
the minority is reduced to a vanishivg point. 
It is also a striking circumstance that so many 
of the men of liberal tendencies have been 
ignored or put in places of minor importance. 
The power of the moderator in this respect is 
arbitrary, and its exercise may be guided by 
mere caprice. In the present case the liberal 
men consider that it has been so employed, and 
the dissatisfaction is openly expressed. It is 
doubly unfortunate that such should be the 
case at the present juncture when so great in- 
terests areinthe balance. It must be acknowl- 
edged that the church is agitated by deep con- 
cern as to the outcome of the present struggle. 

No man can foretell what the coming week 
may bring forth. The liberals are outnum- 
bered three to one, but they are men of high 
character who have the interests of the truth 
laid upon their hearts and consciences. They 
will do nothing rashly, but their determination 
appears to partake of the character of their 
firm convictions. There is also aconservative 
minority which is opposed to any action which 
will threaten the peace and unity of the de- 
nomination, even if the alluring bait of re- 
uniof#with the Southern Presbyterian Church 
is held forth, as was recently done in one of 
the church papers. Division in order to re- 
union bas few attractions for them. The 
simple question seems thus to be reduced to 
one of nuibers—a majority in the poll of the 
assembly. That the temper of the body as a 
whole is of a strong conservative cast is be- 
yond doubt, as has been indicated in a number 
of incidents, but the prayer of many is that it 
will not be so reactionary as to lead to a con- 
scientious withdrawal of many loyal and de- 
voted servants pf the church. Cc. B. G. 
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The Home. 
UNSEEN GUESTS. 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 





(Read before the New York Wheaton Club, April 29.) 
We have come back, the absent whom you miss, 
To pledge with you before the feast is done. 
You do not feel our tender clasp and kiss, 
Nor hear us softly enter one by one; 
Your voices drown our signals faint and low, 
But pledge your unseen guests before you go. 


We waft our souls to you as thistle blooms 
Launch on the winds their airy mariners. 

O hearts! spread wide for us your pleasant rooms, 
Nor coldly greet the eager travelers ; 

From your fair loving-cap a draught bestow 

On friends of “ auld lang syne” before you go. 


Our memory spells the very flowers you wear, 
The roses in their crystal chalices ; 

She knows the tricks of speech, of eyes, of hair; 
Ah! ’tis a faithful tapestry she weaves, 

And since so fair and true her colors show 

Then fill to Memory before you go. 


And who can tell? Perhaps they, too, are here, 
Our angels whom we wrongly name our dead, 
Leaving their bliss a while to linger near 
Some heart that joy hath left untenanted. 
Ah, friends, they may be nearer than we know, 
Then pledge them tenderly before you go! 


Why do we call them dead from whose hot grasp 
God kindly takes a tear-embittered bow], 
And sets instead within the longing clasp 
His perfect cup of rapture? Nay, sad soul, 
* Name not God’s richest gift to mortals so, 
But quaff to Life, full Life, before you go. 


Love is the pilot of our silent crew, 
No boat so stanch, no sails so trim and white. 
Full well he knew the path that led to you 
‘Phrough trackless air, and sea, and moonless night, 
Nor aught cares he how wild the March winds blow, 
Then fill a glass to Love before you go. 


Good-by, good-by! Though Love hath many ports 

Where winds are soft and ships may lie at rest 
Home is the sheltered bay he fondliest courts, 

Home is the little harbor he loves best. 
Hither we sail away, yo ho! yo ho! 
Then drain the glass to Home before you go! 

en 

Mothers cannot be too careful in furnish- 
ing the room of the boy away at school or 
college. His study is open to all, and is 
seen far oftener than the guestroom at 
home. For this reason alone it should be 
attractive in all its appointments. Too fre- 
quently, however, parents think that itisa 
boy’s room and furniture will, of course, be 
roughly used. So the room issupplied with 
chairs that if not unsightly are at least 
clumsy-looking and uninviting. Then the 
boy does his part by treating the furniture 
as he likes. But if care had been taken to 
make the room pleasant there would have 
been no smashes. A spirit of respect is felt 
by boys for rooms that show some homelike 
touches, for students miss these touches 
more than they ever tell. A boy loves to 
have a room into which he may receive his 
friends as into a home, not as into a bar- 
racks, Therefore make your boy’s room at- 
tractive. He will have greater happiness 
and contentment in his work, and you will 
do the world a service by the gentlemanly 
conduct which the homelike room will in- 
spire in all who visit it. 


The libel that women cannot keep a se- 
cret receives a strong refutation from Supt. 
Robert P. Porter of the United States census 
office. He has 1,800 women employés under 
his direct supervision and affirms that as 
private and confidential secretaries they are 
far superior to men. They rarely or never 
betray confidence and are not likely to give 


out office secrets to convivial friends over a 
glass of wine and a cigar. This accords 
with what Miss Muloch says in King Arthur: 
‘*Men may be very good at concealment on 
some affairs, especially their own, but for 
absolute silence, years long—life-long if nec- 
essary—there is no secret keeper like a 
woman.” But in certain other qualifica- 
tions for public work Mr. Porter finds women 
more deficient than men. In competitive 
examinations, for instance, they fail sadly 
in simple arithmetic. This was specially 
noticeable in girls from the South and those 
educated in convents and seminaries. On 
the other hand, he found them more accu- 
rate than their male rivals and more facile 
in adjusting the delicate mechanism of the 
apparatus used for tabulation. Moreover, 
many of them are fine linguists and conver- 
sant with artand literature. Facts like these 
if carefully collated would help in solving the 
confessedly difficult problem as to whether 
boys and girls should receive identically the 
same training at school and college. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


From private letters as well as through 
the public press we are assured that the 
most villainous schemes are now on foot in 
Chicago for entrapping young girls into 
dens of infamy. While the snares are laid 
primarily for those seeking employment 
those who go purely for sight-seeing, if 
unprotected, are in equal danger. Asa rule 
American girls are entirely safe when travel- 
ing alone or in company with one or two 
friends of their own sex and age, provided 
their deportment is ladylike and reserved. 
But at this particular time the utmost care 
and vigilance should be exercised in the mat- 
ter. The emissaries of Satan are on the watch 
for them, frequently in the guise of a fine 
looking woman dressed in mourning, who 
boards incoming trains and with a charming 
airof solicitude offers suggestions as to board- 
ing places and methods for seeing the expo- 
sition advantageously. So grave is this evil 
and so insidious its forms that we cannot 
forbear warning parents and guardians. 
But, fortunately, there are protective agen- 
cies as well, and their names should be 
spread broadcast through the newspapers. 
Both the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Christian Temperance Union 
have agents at the railroad stations wearing 
official badges by which they may be readily 
recognized. These women, who also repre- 
sent employment bureaus, may be implic- 
itly trusted. The Columbian Association 
of Housekeepers, the Hull House, The 
Women’s and Children’s Protective Agency 
are other sources from which trustworthy 
information may be obtained. Servant 
girls are foolishly leaving good homes at 
the East by scores lured by advertisements 
of light work and good pay. Let none go 
from beneath our roof without a knowledge 
of the pitfalls which await her. 

perlite ovate 
DISGRACING THEIR WOMANHOOD, 

The editor of the woman’s department of 
the New York Tribune is authority for the 
following statement: 


It is an open secret that many women in 
society drink a great deal more than is good 
forthem. ‘ They take antipyrine to drive off 
the effects of the champagne and champagne 
to drive off the effects of the antipyrine,”’ said 
a cynical man of the world the other day, “‘ and 
then no wonder that they have nervous pros- 
tration and all that!’’ Cigarette smoking, too, 














is greatly on the increase among women, and 
the tiny little fragrant ‘‘ Russians ” are passed 
to the women with the liqueurs and café noi - 
as a matter of course after dinner in many 
smart houses. How shocked one of the stiff 
and eminently — dames of yore would he 
if she could see her fin de siecle prototype 
quite at home among her intimates Bp own 
sex, after dinner, leaning back against hr 
half-dozen cushions and smoking a cigarette 
in dainty fashion! 
saspiner pcb teciahneoaene 


OLARA BARTON. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


All things considered Miss Barton is the 
most remarkable woman in America. Others 
of her sex are more eminent in single lines 
of effort but her activities extend over two 
continents and cover almost the whole 
gamut of human experience. A country 
school teacher, an army nurse in two wars, 
one of them in Europe, a pioneer among 
women in government employ, an organizer 
of immense charitable schemes, superin- 
tendent of a woman’s prison and president 
of a famous international society—these of- 
fices indicate the range of her work. Begin- 
ning her public career with neither learning, 
wealth nor social prestige she has received 
more decorations of honor from the crowned 
heads of Europe than any other American, 
She has been a guest in royal households, 
admitted to the intimate friendship of em- 
perors and princes, sent as a delegate from 
the United States to a renowned tribunal of 
the nations and now occupies an influential 
position at her home in Washington, loved 
and revered by all who know her. But not 
alone or chiefly have her days been spent 
among the dainty delights of courts and 
palaces. Her feet have trodden bloody bat- 
tlefields, traversed the wards of hospitals 
and barracks, followed the wake of flood 
and fire, fever and pestilence through the 
length and breadth of our own land and 
entered lovingly into the abodes of poverty 
and suffering. It is manifestly impossible 
in a newspaper sketch to more than outline 
these varied experiences. 

Born about 1830 of good ancestry in the 
town of North Oxford, Mass., she forecast 
her future career in hospital work at the 
early age of eleven by nursing a brother 
through a dangerous illness. + At sixteen 
she began teaching school in the neighbor- 
hood and later established a flourishing 
school of 600 pupils at Bordentown, N. J., 
where a bitter prejudice prevailed against 
free education. Next she appears as the 
first woman clerk in the Patent Office at 
Washington, running the gauntlet of the 
insolent male employés, who ranged them- 
selves on either side of the corridor and 
hurled brutal remarks at her as she passed 
in and out. Meantime the war cloud was 
gathering and shortly afterward the brave 
old Massachusetts Sixth passed through its 
baptism of fire at Baltimore. On reaching 
the national capital it was Clara Barton 
who met the troops at the station with 
food and other essentials of comfort. From 
this time onward she stands forth one of 
the most conspicuous figures against the 
dark background of those terrible days. 
All her reserves of judgment, foresight, 
coolness and courage were sublimated into 
action and enabled her to accomplish almost 
superhuman tasks. In despair at the tardi- 
ness and inefficiency shown in getting needed 
supplies to the soldiers, she went in person 
to the Government officials and begged 
leave to organize measures of relief. It 
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was a dramatic scene, this timid, shy New 
England woman standing alone and penni- 
jess before that body of men asking per- 
mission to undertake an enterprise demand- 
ing extraordinary pluck and wisdom. No 
wouder that some smiled and others jeered 
at her simplicity, and that she broke down 
in a flood of tears which she felt certain 
would defeat her cause. But there was 
something in the keen black eye and the 
resolute but sensitive face that triumphed. 

She collected stores of food and sanitary 
supplies with incredible dispatch and was 
granted control of steamboats on the Po- 
tomac for their distribution. Busy day 
and night either at headquarters in Wash- 
ington dictating correspondence, or among 
the dead and dying on battle grounds ad- 
ministering cordials and comfort, or with 
the surgeons in the field hospitals, some- 
times extracting bullets with her own fin- 
gers, nO wonder that she became an object 
of passionate adoration among the soldiers. 
They were ready to kiss even her shadow 
on the wall, like the poor fellows in the 
Crimean War whenever Florence Night- 
ingale passed through the wards. Her 
woman’s wit seemed to forget nothing in 
those exciting days. One dreadful night 
the surgeons had but a single half-burnt 
candle in the temporary hospital where 
limbs were being amputated and wounds 
dressed. Immediately Miss Barton brought 
forth dozens of candles which her fore- 
thought had supplied. More than once her 
clothing was rent by shot and ball, but she 
never faltered in her self-imposed labors of 
love. After the war she established, at her 
own expense, a bureau of records of miss- 
ing men and wrote hundreds of letters to 
comfort the aching hearts of their friends 
at home, 

At length, however, her overtaxed system 
gave way and she was ordered to Europe for 
rest. What a travesty upon the word was 
herexperience there! She arrived at Geneva 
in the fall of 1869 and during the winter be- 
came deeply interested in the Red Cross So- 
ciety. The following July France declared 
war against Prussia and in less than a week 
a band of the Red Cross workers stood at 
Miss Barton’s door begging her to join them. 
Without delay she began active Jabor within 
the lines of both armies and was among the 
first to enter Strasburg after its surrender. 
The sickening sights after the siege roused 
all her native energy. The hospitals were 
full, and although Germany was pouring in 
clothing with a lavish hand the poor peo- 
ple were sitting down in idleness and de- 
spair. Miss Barton begged Louise, the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, whose friendship she en- 
joyed, to substitute raw material for ready- 
made garments and thus furnish the people, 
with the healthful tonic of work. It is said 
that she found Strasburg naked and left it 
the best clothed city in Europe. A surplus 
of 40,000 garments was sent to the destitute 
in Paris after the fall of the Commune, for 
the strict neutrality of the Red Cross Society 
allows no discrimination between friend and 
foe. Emperor William, the father of Louise, 
bestowed upon her with his own hands the 
decoration of the iron cross, the highest gift 
in the power of the nation to confer. With 
the Empress Augusta she visited the prisons 
of Germany. They must have seemed a 
Strange pair to the onlookers, this daughter 
of patrician blood and the plain New Eng- 


lander “inured to drudgery and distress.’’ 

The original object of the Red Cross Soci- 
ety was to provide for the neutrality of all 
sanitary supplies, ambulances, surgeons, 
nurses, etc., in time of war, but its scope 
has since been enlarged to include all calam- 
ities sufficiently widespread or serious to be 
considered national in their scope. Its em- 
blem is a red cross on white ground and the 
honored symbol now appears upon the arms 
and vehicles of all our medical and surgical 
corps, both naval and military. Seeing how 
little waste, confusion and delay were in- 
volved in its methods, as tested during the 
Franco-Prussian War, Miss Barton registered 
a solemn vow that if she lived to return to 
her own country she would try to make the 
people here understand its beneficent pur- 
pose. Twenty-two governments were al- 
ready enrolled, yet the United States held 
strangely aloof. But when she came home 
it was in broken health, and five years 
elapsed before she was able to carry out 
her plan. At length she overcame the ex- 
asperating apathy of our Government and 
it was a proud day for her when President 
Arthur signed the bill which enrolled the 
United States as the thirty-second nation 
among the forty that now form this grand 
confederation. It was the last bill signed 
by him and he appointed Miss Barton pres- 
ident, an office she has held ever since. 
About this time she served a year as super- 
intendent of the Woman’s Prison in Sher- 
born, Mass. 

In 1884 she was officially delegated to at- 
tend the third international conference at 
Geneva. What an assemblage that was! 
Kings, ambassadors and military heroes, 
men representing all the governments of 
Europe, glittering in uniforms and decora- 
tions of honor, and among them, not by 
courtesy but by the sovereign right of na- 
tions, this shy, yet self-possessed, woman. 
On her breast, beside the iron cross of Ger- 
many, were the court jewel from the Duch- 
ess of Baden, an amethyst one and a half 
inches square cut in the shape of a pansy, 
also medals from the queens of Italy and 
Servia and the beautiful badge of the Waffen- 
genossen, Emperor William’s own soldiers 
who had become citizens of the United States. 
It was a thrilling moment when one of the 
delegates, springing to the platform, pro- 
posed to vote by acclamation that Made- 
moiselle Barton bien mérite de 0 humanité. 
It is a peculiar phrase expressing the high- 
est approbation that the French language 
can convey, and was modestly received by 
her amid thunders of applause. 

The benefits of the Red Cross Society have 
been splendidly illustrated ever since in 
national disasters like the Mississippi and 
Ohio floods, the Texas drought, the yellow 
fever scourge at the South, the Charleston 
earthquake and the Johnstown disaster. 
In all these cases the organization was 
promptly on hand as a thoroughly equipped 
force with doctors, nurses, tents, groceries, 
clothing and whatever might be needed in 
the way of relief. Miss Barton charters 
cars and steamboats, and often superintends 
in person the distribution of supplies. Her 
motherly heart never forgets the little chil- 
dren who are driven from their homes by 
these disasters, playthings for them being 
included in the gifts. At Johnstown her 
shrewd common sense was shown in the 
erection of good apartment houses at a low 


cost, and the grateful citizens put on record 
this sentiment: ‘‘ Hunt the dictionaries of 
all languages through and you will not find 
the signs to express our appreciation of her 
and her work,”’ 

Recently the society has received from 
Dr. Joseph Gardner of Bedford, Ind., the 
munificent gift of nearly 800 acres of land 
on the borders of the blue grass region in 
that State. In accepting the gift Miss Bar- 
ton said: ‘* This land will be the one piece 
of neutral ground on the Western hemi- 
sphere protected by international treaty 
against the tread of hostile feet. It is a 
perpetual sanctuary against invading armies 
and will be so respected and held sacred by 
the military powers of the world.” The 
headquarters remain at the national capi- 
tal but this land will serve as a place to 
accumulate and produce material and stores 
for sudden emergencies and great calami- 
ties. Thus is fulfilled a long cherished de- 
sire on Miss Barton’s part and her patriotic 
soul overflows with joy at its realization. 

Thirty years and more have passed away 
since that April morning when she stretched 
out her hands in blessed ministry to the old 
Massachusetts Sixth. Many are yet living 
who were actors in the bloody drama which 
followed, but every year the ranks grow 
thinner. Each blossoming May, as we en- 
shrine them anew in our hearts, burying 
the sad and bitter memories beneath the 
sweetness of flowers, let us not forget her 
share in the nation’s travail. Silver threads 
now gleam among her raven locks, and the 
contour of the face, which reminds one a 
little of Jenny Lind, has lost something of 
its roundness. But the luminous depths of 
her dark eyes shine with the old-time light 
and her own hand still pens tender, womanly 
messages to those in any manner of trouble. 
For with all her forceful traits of character, 
her masculine grasp upon difficult situations 
and her superb administrative ability, Clara 
Barton is, to the inmost fiber of her being, 
essentially feminine in ‘all those qualities 
which go to make up what Lowell calls 
‘*earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected.”’ 








THE REFLEX INFLUENCE OF FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Among the best influences which can 
enter a home in Christian America may be 
counted an interest in the conversion of 
the world, Nothing else so widens the do- 
mestic horizon. Nothing else gives such 
an impulse to noble liberality, such an 
uplift to family prayer. The reflex influ- 
ence of foreign missions is so distinctly per- 
ceptible for good in the lives and characters 
of those who endeavor to forward them 
that, on selfish grounds alone, the church 
would do wisely in stimulating and encour- 
aging its members to more intelligent inter- 
est just here. 

An intelligent interest in any subject pre- 
supposes a degree of knowledge upon it, 
which can be acquired only by attention 
and study. The woman thoroughly awake 
to the importance of foreign missions is not 
languidly indifferent, caring nothing about 
ways and means, heedless how the Lord's 
work is carried on, so that she, at least, 
be not called upon to aid it. She is not 


satisfied with dropping a silver coin or two 
into the collection box when the theme has 
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been presented annually from the pulpit, 
and then going contentedly next day to 
her shopping or her housekeeping. 

On the contrary, an interest in and a share 
in the foreign missionary’s work brings to 
pass in the woman and in her family the de- 
sire to read missionary literature. They 
turn eagerly and regularly to the missionary 
columns in their religious paper. Items, 
bits of news, statistics are noted and dis- 
cussed. Lives of missionaries, of all biogra- 
phies most fascinating and most replete with 
romance, drift into the home and are read 
aloud inthe evening. The missionary names, 
those starred and heroic names on the cal- 
endar of our modern saints, are familiar to 
the children. The home sends out its lov- 
ing thoughts, sometimes its monthly letters 
and its personal gifts and tokens, far be- 
yond its visible and tangible bounds, out- 
side the remotest circle of its kindred and 
the farthest group of its friends, to reach 
the bungalow in Madras, the mission quar- 
ters in Yokohama, the hospital in Bombay. 
There and elsewhere brave men and women 
work and pray. 

At home we, too, must work and pray 
with these distant toilers, and so doing we 
grow nearer them and nearer their Lord and 
ours. 

Gradually, as the consecration deepens, 
this reflex influence quickens the nature and 
makes it willing for sacrifice. Said amother 
to me not long ago: ‘I can give everything 
I have to God, except my boy. I am in ter- 
ror lest he shall come to me some day and 
say, ‘Mother, I have resolved to go myself 
as a missionary.’ I simply cannot part with 
my only son.” 

And yet I have faith to feel that when this 
gift is asked of this Christian woman she 
will be able to yield, without reservation, 
her very dearest and most precious treasure 
if it must be offered ‘* In His name,”’ for all 
the work of missions, here and abroad, is 
educational and in the line of progress, prog- 
ress outward, upward, heavenward. 
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THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 
VI. THE DESCENT FROM TIE Cross, 
RUBENS. 


BY 0. M. E. ROWE, 





Carlyle has said, ‘‘ Wise men are not born 
among fools,”’ and in studying the life of a 
man of genius we look for worthy ancestors. 
The greatest of Flemish painters, Peter 
Paul Rubens, descended from two distin- 
guished families of Antwerp, whose com- 
mercial splendor had made it the proud 
metropolis of Europe. He was born while 
his parents were in political exile, probably 
at Siegen, Westphalia, and named for the 
two apostles whose festival occurs on his 
birthday. Half a century had passed since 
weeping Rome laid the young Raphael in 
the Pantheon, a dozen years since the soli- 
tary Michael Angelo closed his aged eyes, 
and only a twelvemonth since the brush 
dropped from the plague-stricken hand of 
Titian. These three had left a glorious 
legacy for Rubens. Four years of hard 
study with Adam van Noort laid a thor- 
ough technical foundation for his art, and 
four years more in the studio of Otto Vae- 
nius cultivated his artistic taste and intro- 
duced him to a wide range of studies. 
When he was twenty-one he was admitted 
to the guiid of painters, thus beginning his 


career in Antwerp, the city where his wid- 
owed mother lived. 

The portrait of Rubens, painted by his 
own hand in early manhood, gives his char- 
acteristics. He was handsome and versa- 
tile, winning favor by his cultivated mind 
and polished manner; indeed, he is an epit- 
ome of the richness and splendor of that 
brilliant age. He wasa fine classical scholar 
and spent large sums to enrich his collec- 
tion of paintings, antiques and gems, lived 
sumptuously and entertained royally. He 
was jovial and good-natured, generous to 
his enemies ‘and faithful and devoted to 
his family. Indeed, he seems never to be 
weary of painting the portraits of his sons 
and his wives, both of whom were handsome 
Flemish women. He led a dual life, that of 
the artist being interwoven with the compli- 
cated interests of a diplomat. The difficult 
and delicate negotiations which he con- 
ducted with foreign kings brought honor to 
his country by his rare tact and diplomacy. 
But we are concerned chiefly with his life 
as an artist. 

A new world opened to him in 1600, when 
he studied the glorious color of Titian and 
Veronese in the palaces and churches of 
Venice, where the soft southern atmosphere 
was so different from the bright, clear 
lights of his northern home. A few years 
later he received a new impulse in Rome 
from the grandeur of the heroic forms in 
the Sistine Chapel and the beauty and spir- 
itual grace of Raphael’s Madonnas. His 
impressionable nature quickly absorbed 
something from each master, but the indi- 
viduality of his genius was never warped. 
The wonderful fertility of ideas, the bold- 
ness of execution, the keen grasp of life 
about him and the magnificence of color 
were the outcome of his peculiar genius, 

Rubens left about 1,800 pictures, many of 
them very large and crowded with figures. 
His subjects included Scripture, history and 
mythology, but nothing daunted him, and 
he mastered portraiture and animal life, 
genre and landscape. Often his pupils did 
much of the work from his designs and 
under his supervision, but he put some- 
thing of himself into each canvas in finish- 
ing it. He was endowed with that capacity 
for prodigious industry without which gen- 
ius is a fire never kindled. His fine studio 
was lighted from above like the Pantheon, 
and as he painted a student read aloud, 
usually from the Latin classics but some- 
times from a modern poet, for Rubens knew 
seven languages. He is always a popular 
painter because always intelligible, though 
he sometimes degrades himself to vulgar 
themes and coarse allegories. His coloring 
of flesh has such a glow of life that no 
wonder Guido Reni asked, ‘Does this 
painter mix blood with his colors?” 

‘*The paw betrays the lion,’ and the pic- 
ture of the Descent from the Cross reveals 
the strength of Rubens. In building a home 
for his bride he trespassed upon land owned 
by the Company of Archers and they threat- 
ened a lawsuit. When Rubens recognized 
his mistake he offered to recompense them 
with a painting illustrative of the name of 
St. Christopher, their patron. With char- 
acteristic munificence he painted a triptych, 
whose center panel, fastened to the chapel 
wall, received the famous Descent. Upon 
one of the wings, or doors, he painted a 
Visitation and on the other a Presentation 


of the Virgin. The story says that the 
rather obtuse burghers failed to see that 
these three represented the name Christo- 
pher (the Christ-bearer), so Rubens put upon 
the exterior the saint himself with lantern 
and owl. The last payment for this work 
was made about the time the snow-laden 
pines 6f Plymouth first heard the psalms of 
the Pilgrims. 

Even a photograph of the Descent shows 
the bold conception, the concentrated group. 
ing, the human expression and _ striking 
energy of the eight grand figures gathered 
at the cross to receive the beloved body of 
their Lord. The three Marys have the 
massive forms and handsome faces of Flem- 
ish beauties, but their sorrow never touches 
us. The faithful St. John, bent backward 
with the weight of the lifeless body, Joseph 
of Arimathea, richly clothed and _pictur- 
esque with flowing beard, the stalwart man 
(supposed to be Nicodemus) descending the 
ladder, the gigantesque figures supporting 
themselves on the arms of the cross—these 
are all full of energy and power, but they 
stir no sympathy. The effect is hightened 
by the glowing, vigorous color that distin- 
guished Rubens—‘‘the magnificent.”’ Art 
shows few feats more daring or more suc- 
cessful than his representation of the pallor 
of death against the white sheet that trails 
through the picture like a stream of light. 
It was a master stroke to let the titanesque 
man, having both hands employed, grasp 
the slipping sheet with his teeth. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds declares the figure of Christ to 
be ‘‘one of the finest ever invented. The 
hanging of the head on His shoulder, the 
falling of the body on one side, give it such 
an appearance of the heaviness of death 
that nothing can exceed it.” 

The nobility of art waned in the seven- 
teenth century, and, like most of his time, 
Rubens used religious subjects simply to 
show his powers. Painters no longer knelt 
in prayer before the untouched canvas, like 
Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolomeo, or brooded 
for days in lofty contemplation like Leonardo 
and Angelo. Rubens, in his masterly paint- 
ing of the Descent, thrills no heart with a 
sense of an awful, divine mystery, for to 
him it was only the end of a human tragedy. 
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DECORATING THE SOLDIERS’ GRAVES. 


BY JOSEPHINE E, CRAGIN. 








As time brings around once more the day 
when we pay tender tribute to our brave 
patriots, it is interesting to recall the cus- 
toms of other peoples and othertimes. His- 
toric and poetic allusions to such customs 
are found in the literature of almost all 
countries. Perhaps the earliest recorded in- 
stance in our own land is of Indians wreath- 
ing the monument of Ribault, the French 
explorer of the sixteenth century, with gar- 
lands. 

The practice of burying the dead in gat 
dens was of very ancient origin. It is fre 
quently referred to in Bible history and was 
generally followed in the Holy City and 
among the Medes, Persians, Grecians and 
Romans. In Rome the monuments of per 
sons of distinction were decorated with flow- 
ers and balsam. The tomb of Achilles was 
crowned with amaranth, the grave of Soph- 
ocles with roses and ivy. 

Flowers are scattered in profusion through 
the burial grounds of China and Japan 
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also planted on the graves. The custom in 
these countries dates from an early era. In 
Tripoli roses are the favorfte blossom used 
for the purpose, while in Arabia the jas- 
mine, orange and myrtle are most in favor. 
There is a beautiful little churchyard in a 
village in Switzerland in which almost every 
grave is literally covered with pinks. 

In South Wales none except sweet-scented 
flowers are permitted, those most valued 
being carnations, mignonette, thyme, rose- 
mary and camomile. In other parts of 
Wales children’s graves are readily recog- 
nized by the snowdrops, primroses and vio- 
lets with which they are strewn, those of 
mature persons being decked with rue, box 
and ivy. : 

It is not unusual in Germany to see chil- 
dren carrying fresh flowers to the cemeteries. 
Small vases are often suspended over the 
graves and these are kept filled, many car- 
rying their floral offerings early in the morn- 
ing. This loving service is not confined to 
the newly-bereaved, but is kept up for 
twenty years and sometimes more. The 
Egyptians visit the tombs of their friends 
twice a week, and strew sweet basil over 
the mounds. 

Burial grounds are always held in great 
veneration where they are so remembered. 
The Jews call them the ‘‘ Houses of the 
Dead.’’ In Capul they are called the ‘‘ Cities 
of the Silent.’’ Shakespeare speaks of 
“vraves in the holy churchyard.”’ 

So each returning year when we visit the 
sacred spot so aptly called ‘*God’s Acre,” 
and with tearful memories and reverent 
hearts and Jaden hands beautify again the 
flag marked graves, we know that in this 
custom we are in fellowship with all the 
world. 
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PIGEONS ON SHIPBOARD. 

During the late nava! parade in New 
York the experiment was tried of using 
carrier pigeons in the messenger service 
and with such satisfactory results that the 
Secretary of the Navy has decided to place 
a pigeon cote on board the United. States 
cruiser New York as a regular part of her 
outfit. Mr. G. W. Childs of Philadelphia 
furnishes the cote and a friend of his the 
This is probably the beginning of 
establishing national lofts with pigeons 
under Government control. This is the 
second trial of the kind which has been 
made in our navy, a small cote with ten 
birds having been put Jast July upon the 
Constellation. In making his report to the 
Secretary of the Navy the lieutenant in 
charge said that on several occasions the 
birds were taken-on shore and not liberated 
until the ship had left her anchorage and 
was several miles out under sail and yet 
the sagacious little creatures never once 
failed to return to their home on the cap- 
Stan of the vessel. 


birds, 
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WHO “DIGGED THE DITOH”? 

A wonderful canal, at least twenty-seven 
centuries old, has been discovered by an 
eminent Russian engineer, who has sent an 
account thereof to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington. The ruins can be 
traced for a long distance through the Cri- 
mean plain, but what possible use the canal 
served, or when and by whom constructed, 
isa puzzle. ‘Two theories are given, either 
that it was a pathway of ancient commerce 





between the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, 
or else a means of defense for the people 
living in the vicinity. The last seems the 
more plausible, because at each end of the 
canal stand the ruins of a lofty castle, 
while between, at regular distances, are 
six immense towers. The stones of which 
these buildings were made were found dur- 
ing the Crimean War and used for the con- 
struction of hospitals for the wounded sol- 
diers, still remaining. It seems that the 
Russian Government is considering whether 
a great waterway cannot be opened up 
across the peninsula between the two seas, 
and in exploring for this purpose the en- 
gineer stumbled across, but not exactly 
into, this ancient ditch and the other mar- 
vels of engineering skill which he describes. 
Es FE SAGEM 


THE LONELY GRAVE AND EFFIE. 
A DECORATION DAY INCIDENT. 


Adown the street the soldiers came 
With steady marching feet; 

The “‘ bands’”’ were sending everywhere 
Their strains of music sweet. 

My little Effie went with me 
To watch the soldiers strew 

Bright buds and blossoms on the graves 
Of their old comrades true. 


One lone, neglected grave lay bare 
Beside the fence near by. 
‘* Whose is it?’’ Effie asked of me. 
‘* Some stranger’s,’’ answered I. 
Now here, now there, the flowers were laid 
By loving, loyal hands, 
In honor of the men who died 
At Freedom’s loud demands. 


I missed my little one at last, 
And turned about to see 

If in the crowd that gathered near 
My little girl might be. 

Not there! Ah, no; but close beside 
The stranger’s grave I found 

The little figure stooping low, 
And pulling from the ground 


The yellow dandelions which grow 
So free for all to find. 

She raised her troubled eyes to mine: 
‘Mamma, it wash’t kind 

To pile those tiowers ali over there, 
And give the stranger none. 

I’m sorry for this grave, mamma, 
’Cause it is all alone.” 


And then she spread with little hands, 
Above the grave so bare, 

Her golden dandelions and dressed 
The lonely spot with care; 

The while the breezes kissed her cheek 
And stirred her curls of gold, 

And down the leafy avenues 
The martial music rolled. 


“ There, now, mamma, the stranger won't 
Feel lonely any more! ”’ 

I clasped my baby in my arms, 
And kissed her o’er and o’er. 

And well I know that angels blessed 
The child I bore away— 

The child who dressed the “ stranger’s grave”’ 
On Decoration Day. 


—Selected. 
—__—- 


BOSTON AND THE BLIND. 

There is no community in the world, prob- 
ably, which does so much for the happiness 
of blind people as Boston. One reason’ for 
this, perhaps, is because the Perkins Insti- 
tution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind was founded by a beloved citizen, Dr. 
S. G. Howe, and he had a rare faculty of 
making people feel a personal interest in the 
pupils who came under his care. That same 








gift seems to be in the possession of his son- 
in-law, Mr. Anagnos, through whom the 
**Cornerers’’ know all about Helen Keller 
and Tommy Stringe: and were led to con- 
tribute $30 for the benefit of the latter. 
Blind people, as a rule, are extravagantly 
fond of music and one way whereby Boston 
shows its sympathy for those who are de- 
prived of sight is by sending a generous 
supply of tickets to concerts, operas, orato- 
rios, lectures, readings and similar enter- 
tainments. Hundreds of tickets are sent 
every year, and there are no more apprecia- 
tive listeners at such gatherings than these 
sightless ones whose sense of hearing is 
doubly acute. All the pianos in the public 
schools, 161 in number, are tuned by the 
Perkins pupils or graduates, one of whom 
has lately been awarded the contraet for 
tuning all the pianos in the public schools 
of Worcester. ‘‘ The city of kind hearts” 
is what Helen Keller calls Boston. 


—o 
A MATTER OF SIZE. 
Nathaniel; ‘*Can’t I have another piece of 
cake, mamma’? Oliver had one.” 
Mamma: “ But Oliver is older, my dear.’ 
Nathaniel: ** Well, if age counted, grandpa 
would have to take the whole cake, and there 
wouldn’t be any for anybody else.’’—Harper’s 
Young People. 
- 
A good many women do their housewerk as 


they would love a man—not wisely, but too 


well!—Portlind Transcript. 


Why Not 


:¢ Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the best, 
And the brightest teachers of 
cooking give it their approval ; 
If Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the purest, 
And Government Chemists 
and State Assayers testify to 
its superior purity ; 
If Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the most economical, 
And from its greater strength 
and purity it must go farther 
than the common brands; 
Why not 


Give it a Trial? 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 







are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


SreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
* Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is ‘delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


AY, ‘tthe merry month 
of May,’ brings 
beauty and glad- 
ness on every side. 
The person who is 
not joyful and 
thankful this 
month, when, ac- 
cording to an an- 
cient poet (can you give his name?), 





. .. the winter 18 past, 
The rain is over and gone, 
The flowers appear on the earth, 
The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle [dove] is heard in our 
land, 


ought to be blind and deaf for the month, 
or be exiled to Nova Zembla! Even the 
‘*shut-ins’’—blessings on them—can open 
their windows wide and let in the warm 
sunshine and robins’ songs and smell of ap- 
ple blossoms, and enjoy the violets and dan- 
delions and anemones which I know the 
children will gather for them. Our letter 
reminds me of two sweet products of spring- 
time which have come to me—Mayflowers 
and Maple sugar. The former, although 
from the New Hampshire hills— Marion was 
the name on the wrapper—had not lost 
their fragrance; the latter came, the boy 
who brought it said, from an old man in the 
Connecticut Valley, who will be glad to 
know that broken into bits it has furnished 
bonbons to my little callers. (lLacknowledge 
also flowers from children in Beaufort, S. C.) 

This letter—also from the Connecticut 
Valley—has been waiting for this initial: 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Apparently you have 
Begun a series of Corner articles Determined 
that Each letter shall be Favored in turn and 
its Greatness discussed when it stands at the 
Head of the column as Initial. The curve 
and straight line of the Corner sign suggest a 
graceful bending to innocent Jollity and a di- 
rect Efunt for Knowledge; this Leads Me to 
the letter MU as my objective point. When 
you get there, suppose you call fer a‘ sym- 
posium”’ on Manual Training. What 1s it, 
whence did it come, whither dves it tend? Is 
iva“ fad”? Willit helpour boysand girls or 
hinder them’? Shall we make much of 1t or 
move a mandate against it? 

Yours with intense interest. 

I remember (somewhat indistinctly) the 
‘** May training’’ of my boyhood, but do not 
know much about this ** Manual Training”; 
if others have anything short, interesting 
and helpful to say about it let them ** sym- 
pose.” This gentleman’s * fad”? of allitera- 
tion reminds me of a question asked some 
time ago by a clergyman in Connecticut: 

A jingle of words has often put me to sleep 
when sleep seemed impossibie, viz. : 

An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 
Cossack commanders cannonading come, 
Dealing destruction’s devastating doom— 
and so on to Z. Have you ever seen it? 

No, sir; and I am almost glad I have not, 
for I fear I should keep awake to remember 
all the lines! The usual specimen ef alliter- 
ation when I was a schoolboy was this: 


By butcher born, by bishop bred, 
How high he holds his haughty head! 


Do you know who wrote that and to 
whom it refers? Here is still another gen- 
tleman interested in the alphabetical series: 


MAINE. 
Mr. Martin: We think that as you have so 
much to do with young Cornerers you would 
never grow old. No one would take you for 
the old man in the picture. You are seeing 
what the letters of the alphabet cando. What 
next? We shall have to wait a long time be- 
fore you get to Z and &. It will bea puzzle 
to find as many words for Z as yow have for I. 

SEVENTY-NINE. 


What ‘old man in the picture”? Weare 
through with those old men’s pictures now! 
[O, no, Mr. M., for as you gave no directions 
about the initial this week I supposed you 
wanted the regular M cut and so used it 
above; excuse us, but we here in the office 
think it is such a nice portrait we do not 
wish to lose it.—D. F.]. 1 still continue to 
hear about them, however: a young lady in 
Canada sends a quaint old picture which 
she says came from her grandfather’s scrap- 
book made about 1800. It represents a large 
D, and in ita man hanging from a gibbet, 
with this legend underneath: What we all 
wish to be. Can you guess the riddle? 

The Dee discussion (March 23) brought 
this note too: 

LOWELL, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a definition 
given in an English glossary (London, 1881) 
under Turrets: ‘‘ De Quincey in his Essay on 
the English Mail Coach speaks of the coach- 
mau examining ‘ the silvery turrets of his har- 
ness’ and adds in a note: ‘ As one who loves 
and venerates Chaucer I noticed with great 
pleasure that the word torrettes is used by him 
to designate the httle devices through which 
the reins are made to pass. The same word, 
in the same exact sense, I heard used by many 
scores of illustrious mail coachmen in my 
younger days.’” The passage in Chaucer is 
Canterbury Tales, 2154. Yours, R. c. 

Truth is sure to prevail at last, and I am 
very glad to have my boyish recollection as 
to the use of the word ‘turrets ’’ confirmed 
by De Quincey and Chaucer! Speaking 
about riddles, here is an answer to the one 
in April 6: 

PORTLAND, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I think the answer to that 
French riddle is, J’ai grand appetit a souper. 
Is this correct? I have over 600 stamps. My 
favorites now are Samvan stamps. 
EDWARD M. 

O, that is what all the boys are after— 
Samoa! According to the answer which ac- 
companied the riddle I think Ed- 
ward caught the right idea, but 
did not use the long a: ‘‘I have a 
great appetite; let us go (allons) to supper.” 

Speaking about initial letters a lady friend 
called my attention the other day to a book 
recently published by D. Lothrop Co.—Car- 
oline Hunt Rimmer’s Figure Drawing for 
Children. 1 have taken pains to examine it 
and wish any of our members who are learn- 
ing to draw could have it. Beginning with 
a straight line it tells them how to draw one 
figure after another until they are able to 
make forms and faces of sweet little chil- 
dren. Perhaps they could at length draw 
child pictures for the Corver in the form of 
initial letters, of which there are many speci- 
mens in the book. I think its price is $1.25. 


Under last week’s initial I meant to have 
said a word about Lucy Larcom, the sweet 
poet of our New England ‘ Hillside and Sea- 
side,’’ who has just gone away from us. It 
is a good practice when great writers die, 
as lately Lowell and our dear Whittier, to 
learn all we can about them and read over 
their writings. 1 have been reading Miss 
Larcom’s A New England Girlhood, the 
beautiful story of her early life, and I would 
like to go to Beverly and find ‘the lane”’ 
where she lived, and to Lowell and find 
‘*the rocky nooks along Pawtucket Falls” 
where she gathered flowers. I wish you 
girls would all read it, and some of her 
poems, too. The best collection is Hough- 
ton & Mifflin’s ‘household edition,” al- 
though older readers should have At the 
Beautiful Gate, with its farewell hymn to 
her friend Whittier. Mr. MARTIN, 





GIVE - THE - BABY 






1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASs. 


Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous carz. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
Luitglions—ahee insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 

ot it, seni . (or stamps} 

" Fee eet vine padheas ty? mail, seer " 
MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y- 





Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now these require a 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 





OVININ 


The complexion is the ther 
mometer of the blood. Sallow 
and bilious complexions mean 
that the system is impoverished. 
Bovinine will change all that. 
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SAMPLES WALL PAPER 


. for e. Deduct it when ordering. Factory 
Fr. H CADY, 308 High St., Providence, B:l- 
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The Sunday School. 
LESSON FOR JUNE 4. Ecel. 5: 1-12. 
REVERENCE AND FIDELITY. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





Two specimen selections from the book of 
Ecclesiastes are before us to be studied. They 
rontaiu precepts in themselves important, but 
they will not be understood unless we know 
the general character and purpose of the 
hook. To do this the student should read 
ijt thoroughly and make his own analysis of 
it. He should take it as it is, without any 
attempt to read into it truths and lessons 
which are not there, though found elsewhere 
in the Bible. When he has read the book 
and formed for himself some idea of tbe char- 
acter and aim of the author, he may be able 
to interpret the selection for today’s study 
and apply it to present life. 

Koheleth, the Hebrew title assumed by the 
author, means one who summons together 
and addresses an assembly. From this idea 
comes the Greek name which heads the book, 
Ecclesiastes. Our translators render the word 
“Preacher,” but the original hardly conveys 
the positiveness of declaration implied in the 
preacher. It rather means one who discusses 
the problems of life learned in the school of 
experience, 

The burden of the book is in its opening sen- 
tences. Its theme is the emptiness of life. 
“Allis vanity. What profit hath man of all 
his labor wherein he laboreth under the sun? ”’ 
life comes forth from nothing and vanishes 
intu nothing, and existence 1s a wearisome 
monotony [chap. 1: 2-11]. We have only to 
contrast the tone of these utterances with the 
confidence, courage and enthusiasm of the ear- 
lier prophets to see in what different time 
and surroundings it must have been produced. 

The Preacher supports his view of life from 
iis own experience., He has sought wisdom 
and found it; but has gained nothing by it [1: 
li, 17]. The more he knew, the more misera- 
ble he was [1: 18]. Next he had tried pleas- 
ure; but, though he had exhausted all means 
for enjoyment, his failure was complete [2: 
1-11}. ** All was vanity and a striving after 
wind.’’ Then he turned to the study of hu- 
man life (2: 12-17], and next to the acquisition 
of riches [2: 18-23], in each case with the same 
result. The only gain to him was the conclu- 
sion that the best one can do is to enjoy the 
good things of this life while he may, taking 
them as God’s gift [2: 24-26]. This conclusion 
is confirmed by a study of society. There is a 
divine plan which gives to every action of man 
its place; but man cannot understand the plan. 
There is nothing better for any one than “ that 
every man should eat and drink and enjoy 
good in all his labor, as the gift of God.” 

The study of the rewards of righteousness 
and wickedness bring the Preacher to the 
same conclusion. We may say that God will 
judge them; but both die like beasts, and that 
isthe end of them. Therefore, let every man 
enjoy the present as far as he can [3: 16-22). 
When one sees the misery of the oppressed, 
and of the oppressor also, he understands that 
the dead are better off than the living and— 
strange Hibernicism—he is stil) more to be eu- 
vied who never existed at all [4: 1-3]. In riv- 
alry [4: 4-6], in loneliness [7, 8], in partnership 
in business [9-12] there is the same final fail- 
ure. Even though one rise to be king, his life 
is no less a failure. 

At this point the Preacher introduces cer- 
tain moral aud prudential maxims which sug- 
gest how, after all, some good may be got out 
of life; and these form the lesson for today. 
They may be summed up under three heads: 

I. Right behavior in worship [vs. 1-7]. We 
shall not expect very inspiring utterances as 
to character or conduct from one who looks 
on life as a failure, whether it is good or bad, 
as docs the author of this book. We shall 





not expect that he will reveal to us his own 
heart, or his aspiration, if indeed he has any. 
He is a critic, a satirist. He writes to tell us 
what he has seen in society and what he has 
learned from his observations. There is a 
great deal of formal worship and little that 
is genuine among the people with whom he 
lives. Of two things he would warn men: 

1. Of thoughtlessness of heart in worship. 
The good man removed his shoes when he 
entered the temple. That act was the usual 
expression of reverence and awe in the pres- 
ence of God. To do that was to keep one’s 
foot. It was the sign of a real and absorbing 
sense of the presence of God. That moves to 
worship which ‘is acceptable to Him. Many 
go to the house of God to give the sacrifice 
of fools. They scrupulously go through pre- 
scribed forms while their thoughts are on 
themselves or their neighbors. They are too 
ignorant of real worship to know the evil 
they are doing. 

‘Where the Spirit of God is, there is the 
church” is a fundamental principle in wor- 
ship. Wherever human souls see God and 
worship Him there His Church lives, and there 
all which is essential to it is to be found. For 
that principle our fathers separated them- 
selves from those who claimed that wherever 
the church is there is the Spirit of God. On 
that principle we stand today. To claim that 
only that house is a house of God which priests 
have consecrated according to prescribed’ 
forms, and that that only is acceptable wor- 
ship in it which is conducted by priests who 
inherit authority, or have had it. conferred on 
them by other priests, is to give the sacrifice 
of fools. 

2. Of thoughtlessness of speech in worship. 
Reverence puts a check on the lips in prayer. 
Words of familiar endearment toward God, 
voluble assurances of entire consecration, 
minute accounts of one’s personal habits, 
excellences and vices are often poured out to 
God in the public ear, and those who thus 
pray suppose they in this way impress others 
with their peculiar intimacy with God and 
profound faith. But as a mind heated and 
excited by business cares often has troubled 
dreams instead of peaceful slumber, so this 
erratic volume of words poured forth in prayer 
shows a want of meditation and reality in 
religion. That is the utterance of a fool’s 
voice who has not paused to remember that 
God is in heaven and he upon earth. 

So, too, promises of service and of gifts to 
God are often made in times of excitement and 
never fulfilled. Think before you act. Don’t 
assume obligations to God till you know what 
they are, and how you can perform them. 
Promises to give money to missions, temper- 
ance pledges, agreements to observe daily 
habits of prayer and reading the Bible, to 
speak each day to some unconverted person 
are noble when deliberately undertaken from 
a conviction of duty and the confidence of in- 
telligent faith. They are a great disgrace 
when assumed and then neglected. ‘ Better 
is it that thou shouldst not vow than that 
thou shouldst vow and not pay.’’ To apolo- 
gize to the minister afterward by saying it was 
a mistake is insulting to God (vs. 6, 7), for it is 
a confession of a habit of irreverence. 

II. Consolation under oppression [vs. 8, 9]. 
‘Lhis satirist of religious follies now turns to 
the political. He sees a province overbur- 
dened with extortioners who exact unjust 
taxes, grinding the faces of the poor. But he 
tinds grim satisfaction in remembering that a 
higher officer will grind the tax collector, and 
that there is yet another above him, and so on 
up to the king himself. Then he utters a sig- 
nificant warning that the revenue of a country 
after all depends on what its soil produces. 
If farmers are taxed out of their business, 
there will be no more taxes to collect. Even 
the king himself depends on the prosperity of 


those who cultivate the fields. . 








Many readers kave found iv this passage an 
assurance that God, who is “ higher than the 
highest,” observes the extortioner, and will 
not suffer him to go unpunisbed. But this 
does not seem to have been in the mind of the 


writer. The “higher than the highest’’ is 
plural, and “‘ there be higher than they.”’ 
III. Comfort in poverty [vs. 10-12}. The 


preacher is moved by seeing in how mean and 
dishonest ways money is gained to puvint out 
how little satisfaction there is in its possession. 
When it is got, it is vanity. The more one 
has, the more there are to claim and use it. 
After all, one can only possess what he uses 
for himself. A millionaire who gave a dinner 
party spread befure his guests in profusion the 
delicacies of the season. But on his plate was 
only dry toast, with a cup of water beside it. 
This, he remarked, was all his physician 
would allow him. Was not this all the food 
which he really had at his command? 

The laboring man, free from care, gets sweet 
sleep, whether he eat little or much, while 
the rich are often so anxious over vheir pos- 
sessions that they cannot sleep. Yet sleep 
brings as great enjoyment as eating. 

The sayings of this lesson are sensible and 
wholesome, though they do not rise to a high 
plane of religious faith or earnestness. The 
book, to get its deepest meanings, must be 
studied as a whole, as representing the pro- 
cesses of a mind which extensively tests human 
experiences, and is led through them to the 
conviction that the true end of living, the 
only rule of life worth accepting, is * Fear God 
aud keep His commandments,” for this is the 
law of universal obligation. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 





There are two thoughts for the children 
which may be gained from the passage as- 
signed for our lesson and from the Goulden 
Text. First, the best thing in the world, and 
the only thing worth while, is to serve God. 
Second, we serve God by serving others. Any 
good work well done is service. The work 
of different men is suggested in the text, that 
of the farmer, for instance: ‘“* The king him- 
self is served by the field.” The judge, the 
ruler, the merchant, the trader, the laborer— 
all are mentioned, and the significance of 
their work is hinted. Build or draw a row 
of houses for a village in beginning the les- 
son for the little ones. Let them tell you what 
would be necessary for a village, as the town 
hall, the stores, the mill, the school and the 
church. Draw from them the.work of differ- 
ent men necessary to the welfare of the com- 
Show or suggest some of the tools 
Is the carpenter uec- 


munity. 
of the different trades. 
essary? What does he do? How can he be 
really useful to the people? Of course, the 
children will readily be led to the answer 
that the carpenter is only useful when he 
builds good, safe houses. Write over the 
carpenter’s house that you have drawn, or 
over the tool of his trade: ‘‘ Not slothful in 
business. Serving the people.’’ Is the wheel- 
wright necessary in the village? Why? Draw 
his house or a wheel to suggest his work and 
write the same phrases above after the chil- 
dren have discovered the necessity for making 
his wheel strong and good. Is the farmer 
needed here? Why? How can he serve the 
people? Describe the farmer in the same 
terms used for the other workmen. And so 
on, until the idea of faithful service in what- 
ever one undertakes is fully fixed. 

Now come to the great thought, To serve 
others well is to serve God. Show how it 1s 
possible to pervert all these relationships 
among men. The judge may oppress the 
poor, as the writer of our lesson suggests ; the 
farmer may keep the profits of the field away 
from those who need food; the merchant may 
love silver toe well and try to gain it too fast 
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by harming others; the rich man may lose 
sweet sleep and peace because of his gains. 
Such men may be diligent, but they are serv- 
ing themselves and are not trying to serve 
others. And because all men are children of 
the one Father ‘whoever refuses to serve 
others is not serving God. So every workman 
should put over his house the motto that we 
have written on the board. And he should 
add to it, “ Serving the Lord.’’ Wherever any 
bit of work is done with a good heart, as to 
the Lord, and from the wish to help others, 
there is sure to be good work and there is a 
man or woman or child who is serving the 
Lord. 
—_ 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, May 28-June 3. Patriotism and Re- 
ligion. Deut. 8: 10-20; Ezra 3; Psalm 137: 
1-6, (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


— 


YP.8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, June 4-10. Vow and Pay. Ececl.5:4; 
Col, 3; 22-24. 

This injunction sounds at first a little harsh 
and peremptory. It seems to belong to the 
Old Testament rather than the New Testa- 
ment idea of religion. Christianity, we are 
fond of saying, affords large freedom and does 
not tie its disciples down to rules and regula- 
tions. The compelling force is meant to be 
the inner impulse rather than pressure brought 
to bear from without. But are we not in 
danger of falling into a beautiful vagueness 
just here? The fact is those of us who have 
named the name of Christ have already taken 
upon ourselves certain definite vows and put 
ourselves under specific obligations. We en- 
tered into one covenant when we joined the 
Endeavor Society, into another when we 
joined the church, perhaps into others to the 
extent that we have connected ourselves with 
the numerous organizations which exist to 
foster the Christian life or to prosecute Chris- 
tian work. It is easy to forget the precise 
terms of these vows and every one of us needs 
from lime to time to refresh our minds by get- 
ting out the constitution or platform of the 
bodies of which we are members and reading 
over again the pledges which we took. 

For it is at bottom a question of sincerity. 
The blunt writer of Ecclesiastes puts it in a 
nutshell when he says, “‘ Better is it that thou 
shouldest not vow than that thou shculdest 
vow and not pay.” Better from the stand- 
point of your own spiritual advancement, since 
disregard of one’s solemn vows causes an un- 
easy conscience, and if persisted in, what is 
worse, a dull and deadened conscience. Bet- 
ter, too, as respects one’s influence over others, 
for if there is anything the world is quick to 
detect, and no less swift to condemn, it is 
hypocrisy. He who is living a double life has 
two spies on his track—his own better self and 
the sharp eyes of the world. With two such 
vigilant critics the chances of discovery are 
ten toone. Therefore it is the part of wisdom 
to be cautious about taking pledges. One 
worthy vow faithfully performed is worth a 
dozen hastily entered into, speedily repented 
of and quickly forgotten. 

But it is possible to make our vows a mighty 
force and a constant inspiration. They have 
spurred on many and many a man to heroic 
achievement. It was a vow that sent Sir 
Launfal forth in quest of the Holy Grail. The 
great triumphs of Christianity have been 
owing to men who either publicly before the 
gaze of the world or privately in the inmost 
chambers of their own hearts solemnly en- 
tered into covenant with God that they would 
not rest until they had fulfilled the mission 
which He intrusted to them. We need the 
steadying, the restraining influence of our 





vows. We need no less the thrill and uplift 
which they can impart. Rightly regarded 
they are not chains but wings. 

Parallel verses: Num. 6: 1-5; 21: 1-3; Deut. 
23: 21-23; Judges 11: 30-40; 1 Sam. 1: 11, 24-28; 
2 Kings 4: 1-7; Ps. 37: 21; 50: 14; 56: 12; 76:11; 
Jonah 1: 15, 16; 2:9; 3:3; Matt. 22: 17-21. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE MC ALL MISSION—A RETROSPECT. 

In August, 1871, just after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War and the horrors of the Commune, an 
English pastor and his wife visited Paris in 
the course of their summer touring. Ina café 
in the Belleville district he met a French 
working man who requested him to come over 
and teach them “a religion of freedom and 
earnestness,” in place of the imposed religion 
of the Church of Rome which he and thou- 
sands of his fellows had cast off in the turmoil 
of the Revolution. These words were the 
seed from which sprang the McAll Mission to 
the working men of France. In response to 
the appeal Dr. McAll was led to leave his 
English home and pastorate and open his first 
small mission hall, or sa//e,in Paris in Janu- 
ary, 1872, at his own expense. Without shrink- 
ing, yet with many misgivings, did he and 
Mrs. McAll stand at the deor of that hall on 
the first evening—strangers in a strange land 
—inviting the Communists to enter and hear 
friends speak to them of the love of Christ. 

At first the work was a purely personal and 
private effort to make known the gospel. 
Soon, however, appeals for meetings came 
from other parts of the city, the work gathered 
to itself willing helpers and gradually new 
halls were opened until there are now 134 halls 
or stations with 18,000 sittings, more than 
forty stations being in Paris and its vicinity, 
while the others are in cities and towns of 
France and its colonies from the English 
Channel on the north to Corsica and Algeria 
on the south. Workers have been sent from 
Paris to organize missions in these distant 
places and thus potent influences have radi- 
ated from the headquarters in that city. 

The halls are still, as at first, for the most 
part shops opening directly upon the street, 
which have been cleansed, whitewashed, 
adorned with texts and supplied with seats 
and pulpit. No attempt has been made at 
ornament or show. At meeting time a worker 
outside the door invites passers-by to the sim- 
ple evangelistic service. One reason of the 
success of the McAIl work is its simplicity, 
for the only way to reach the French people 
who have become disgusted with their old, 
formal religion is to present Christianity in a 
simple manner without ecclesiastical pomp 
and ceremonies, so that they do not recognize 
it as having any kinship to the creed in which 
they were reared. The people are captured 
almost without realizing that they are becom- 
ing interested in religion at all. Forming no 
separate churches of its own, the mission 
works in unison with all evangelical organiza- 
tions. In the salles are ‘‘ fraternal societies ”’ 
for the special instruction of converts, who, in 
due time, are encouraged to unite with the 
nearest evangelical church of their choice. 
Outside pastors also assist at the mission 
meetings and in many cases reach people there 
who will not enter their churches. 

In connection with its halls it has estab- 
lished schools, classes, mothers’ meetings, so- 
cieties for Bible study, domestic visitation, 
distribution of Bibles, tracts and magazines, 
besides the regular services and preaching. 
There are also free dispensaries where thou- 
sands of the poorest people are treated. An 
interesting maritime branch, by means of a 
mission boat, carries the gospel message up 
the rivers and canals of the country as well as 
along its seaport towns. Everywhere the 
meetings on board the vessel are crowded by 
eager listeners, 


The feelings of the French people them. 
selves toward the mission are shown by the 
honors bestowed upon its founder by philan- 
thropic societies, while the police testify that 
through its work disorder and crimes have 
been diminished, the Huguenot churches 
thankfully acknowledge encouragement from 
its success and even some of the liberal Ro- 
man priests have expressed their cordial sym- 
pathy with its evangelistic methods. Of the 
total 600 workers nearly 500 are French pas- 
tors and laymen who give their services freely, 
as do many of the English-speaking helpers, 
for the love of the cause. 

The mission has from the first presented the 
gospel freely to the people, deriving its sup- 
port from generous gifts of Christians in 
Europe and America. The American McAll 
Association, founded ten years ago, numbers 
more than seventy auxiliaries and contributes 
largely to the work in France. 

Now that the founder and leader of this 
great mission has been called upon to lay 
down the work to which he has devoted 
so many years of his life, worn out in the 
service of the people he loved, the noble 
efforts must still be continued. Dr. MeAll 
estimated that there are probably not less 
than 10,000 villages in France in which the 
pure gospel is totally unknown. If these 
places were searched it would be found that 
in many of them not a single copy of the Bible 
exists unless in the house of the priest. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


One is surprised at the statement for which 
Rev. Mr. Herrick of Tampa is authority, that 
although Florida has twice belonged to Spain 
none of the old Spanish governors ever reigned 
over aS many people speaking the language of 
Castile as are found in Florida today. In 
Tampa the A. H. M.S. has a mission Sunday 
school where thirty or forty of these restless, 
dark-eyed Cuban children are gathered to- 
gether inea humble cottage. Only two or 
three understand English so the teaching and 
exercises are in Spanish. The children are 
eager and interested, the work is growing in 
favor as well asin numbers and Mr. Herrick 
expects soon to build a chapel. Thousands 
swarm in the Cuban ward of the city and it is 
hoped eventually not only to win and uplift 
these but through them to reach their brothers 
and sisters in the neighboring island of Cuba. 


The tinancial statement of the A. M. A. for 
the first six months of its fiscal year shows 
receipts of $157,367, payments of $199,905 
and a debt of $42,535, which is due to a 
large falling off of legacies. The expendi- 
tures of the remaining six months cannot be 
cut down without disaster to the work and in- 
justice to the workers. Salaries have been 
pledged and must be paid, therefore the soci- 
ety makes an earnest appeal for special effort 
on the part of its friends to meet the emer- 
gency. Serious embarrassment and acrippling 
debt will result if immediate relief is not 
forthcoming. 


Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick tells a touching 
story about a blind graduate of her girls’ school 
in Spain. She had partially lost her sight 
when a student, but her companions read the 
lessons to her and she was able to graduate 
with honor. Soon after she became entirely 
blind, but she did not give up her ambition to 
teach, and after acting for some time as a Bible 
woman in Madrid arrangements were made 
for her to take charge of a school in Sanlucar. 
She makes an excellent teacher and the class 
is a credit to her. She knows each child by 
the voice, listening with intense earnestness 
for the least possible mistake. Her story }§ 
the sadder when it is known that she is one of 
the number of those who have suffered perse- 
cution in Spain from those of her own house 
hold, still the compensations which her work 
brings her are not small. 
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Literature. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES IN ENG- 
LAND. 


Most Americans would be surprised to 
learn of the immense reach of circulating 
libraries in England. They are far more 
numerous than in the United States, where 
public libraries do the same work. Indeed, 
there are comparatively few public libraries 
in England. The private circulating libra- 
ries, carried on as money-making concerns 
and often in connection with the publishing 
or bookselling business, supply thousands 
of English households with current litera- 
ture. Even many whoown private libraries, 
and are constantly enlarging them, patron- 
ize the circulating libraries. 

The nobility and gentry, the clerical and 
other professional families, those of pros- 
perous merchants and manufacturers and 
many others, in a word, most of those people 
who have money enough to buy books freely 
pay an annual fee of perhaps ten dollars to 
Mudie’s Library, or some similar establish- 
ment, and receive from it, perhaps once a 
fortnight, a basket containing copies of the 
newest publications. ‘These are examined, 
some or all are kept, and the basket is re- 
turned bearing those received at the last 
previous sending. 

This method of circulating books of course 
does not hinder readers from purchasing 
whatever volumes they wish to own, and it 
is a great aid to writers. If an author or 
publisher can get a book intfoduced into 
the circulating libraries, and it need not be 
much of a book to serve their purpose, he 
is sure of an immediate sale of from one to 
two thousand copies before they will have 
been supplied. This insures the repayment 
of the cost of publication and also some 
profit. Then, if the volume prove popular, 
edition after edition is called for as the 
copies in circulation through the libraries 
wear out, and an outside demand also is 
created. All this is peculiarly true of works 
of fiction, but applies to many other books 
as well. 


2 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN 
THEOLOGY. 


This volume is the latest gift of Principal 
A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, td the world of thinkers and it will 
be classed at once as among the most im- 
portant theological and religious produc- 
tions of the times. It is not offered as a 
system of theology but as an attempt to 
formulate ‘the fundamental or material 
conception of such a system.’’ It is the 
outgrowth of the writer’s conviction of the 
service which criticism has rendered to con- 
structive thought, in relation to the Chris- 
tian Church, in enabling us now to ‘stand 
face to face with the historical Christ, and 
conceive God as He conceived Him.”’ 

The work is in two parts. The former 
deals with historical criticism, the latter 
with theological construction. The former 
portrays the evolution of theology and the 
return through criticism to Christ, the lat- 
ter explains the theological significance of 
the Christ historically wecovered. Much of 
the material in the volume was delivered by 
Dr. Fairbairn at Yale University on the 
Lyman Beecher foundation and at Union 
Seminary in New York as the Morse lec- 


turer, but his pages also include a great 
deal which his lectures did not contain. 

The work opens with a chapter on the 
recent growth of the historical spirit in the- 
ology, an important fruit of which has been 
to make known the historical Christ as He 
lived and lives in history as no other age 
ever has known Him. Then the study of 
eauses is taken up, the causes which so 
often have led theology away from Christ, 
even while interpreting Him, and those to 
which are due the modern return to Him. 
There is a chapter on the theory of develop- 
ment as illustrated by the church, a theory 
ascribed by the author to the late Cardinal 
Newman in his Anglican experience, and 
accepted, although with important modi- 
fications, and urged in this book. Then the 
progress of the church’s development is ex- 
plained in ‘several chapters, which treat of 
the ancient church with its originally Judaic 
but subsequently Gentile environments, the 
influence of Greek philosophy and Roman 
law upon theology, the scholastic period, 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, and 
modern churches and their theologies. It 
is shown that in every great period of de- 
velopment fresh return to the sources has 
resulted in the enlargement and re-forma- 
tion of religious thought, and that now 
we have learned to turn to Christ and no 
longer, as was the case with the anti-Gnostic 
Fathers, Augustine and the Reformers, to 
Paul. 

Then follow, forming the second division 
of the first book, four chapters, packed with 
learning and concise, almost to severity, in 
style, in which the cause of historical criti- 
cism, especially German, in reference to the 
Bible, is outlined and discussed. The con- 
tributions in respect to both methods and 
results of Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, Her- 
der, Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Schleiermacher, Strauss, Baur, the Tiibingen 
School, Renan, the author of Ecce Homo, 
and others, are set forth, and the resultant 
development of thought and its outcome are 
thus described: 

It has teen due to no single man or book, 
but represents a tendency or movement which 
individuals have served, but no individual 
created. Literature, philosophy, criticism, the- 
ology, religion, have all contributed to it, and 
the result has been due to their common ac- 
tion, which has been ail the more concordant 
that it was so undesigned. The Person that 
literature felt to be its loftiest ideai, philoso- 
phy conceived as its highest personality, criti- 
cism as its supreme problem, theology as its 
fundamental datum, religion as its cardinal 
necessity. The most destructive efforts be- 
came the conditions of the most constructive 
achievements, and the century whose middle 
decades were marked by a process of histori- 
cal and literary disintegration, finds its last 
decade distinguished by a process of re-integra- 
tion, or a new and profounder sense of the his- 
torical reality and pre-eminence of the Person 
who had been mythically dissolved or dialec- 
tically construed into a product of conflicting 
tendencies [p. 294]. 

The idea of the historical Christ has be- 
come the standard of the church, and the de- 
terminative idea in ecclesiastical questions, 
and it has made clear the true historical 
method in criticism, and has shown that a 
Christian theology must be a theology of 
Christ. 

The second, or theological and construct- 
ive, portion of the work has three divisions. 
In the first, the New Testament interpreta- 
tion of Christ is set forth, the apostolical 
view of Him being compared with that of 
the science and philosophy of the time, and 
it is claimed that the supernatural offers a 


more reasonable philosophy than the nat- 
ural of the world’s experience of the two 
interpretations. In the second, Christ is 
studied as the Interpretation of God, and it 
contains a profound discussion of the doc- 
trines of God and the Godhead, and of the 
Godhead and the Deities of Natural and 
Constructive Theology. In the third, God 
as interpreted by Christ is shown to be the 
determinative principle im theology. In this 
connection the doctrines of Sin, the Incarna- 
tion, Revelation and Inspiration are exam- 
ined. ‘There are two chapters also on The 
Doctrine of the Church in the New Testa- 
ment and on The Church in Theology, show- 
ing God as interpreted by Christ to be the 
determinative priaciple in the Church. 

It is impossibie in the limited space at our 
command to do justice even to the outline 
of the author’s thought. We can only in- 
dicate thus broadly what it is. Thorough 
and comprehensive learning, fearless logic, 
acute criticism, wise discrimination and rev- 
erent piety are found on every page anda 
constructive purpose controls the whole 
work. Probably no portrayal of the influ- 
ence of Greek philosophy and Roman law 
upon the ancient church exists which is su- 
perior for its purpose to that here given; 
or of Calvinism; or of individual leaders in 
the church, such as Luther; or of special 
factors pro or con in the development of 
truth, such as Strauss’s Leben Jesu or Re- 
nan’s Vie de Jésus. The author's judgments 
are so expressed and supported that many of 
them seem to be inherently conclusive and 
final, to be those which the world is likely 
to adopt in the end. 

Turning now to some of Dr. Fairbairn’s 
positions upon specific doctrines, the inter- 
est and value of the book continues to be 
noteworthy, although not everything proves 
similarly felicitous or valuable. Weare not 
quite clear as to what is meant to be taught 
by this passage: 

What we call matter or nature has no real 
being to God; at best, all the reality it has is 
relative, such as belongs tu the means which a 
inind made and minds can use, but which have 
no being without mind. The only universe 
that really exists to a moral Deity is a moral 
universe [p. 419]. 

This does not seem either self-evident or 
self-consistent. But his explanation of his 
theory of the Trinity is one of the striking 
features of the work. It is able and elabo- 
rate. He makes the doctrine fundamental 
and controlling. Some discussion is likely 
to be caused by certain utterances about 
sin. Teaching that God could create a be- 
ing capable of obeying only by creating one 
capable of sinning, which is a familiar and 
accepted position, the author seems to make 
too fine a point, to insist upon ‘‘a distine- 
tion which is not a difference,” in arguing 
that ‘‘God did not ‘permit’ sin to be.’’ 
And when he declares ‘‘ Only through the 
possibility of sin could God have sons, and 
it may be that only through the actuality of 
sin could the sons know God” [pp. 458-9], 
he opens a door to misconception and error 
which is likely to tempt many to their harm. 
His insistence upon the solidarity of the 
human race must be indorsed generally, but 
there still are many who—we believe mis- 
takenly—will object to his declaration that 
While all men suffer from these defects of 
nature, yet for them no man is condemned; 
from them every ove needs to be saved, but on 


their account alone no one will be lost... . 
The God who judges the irresponsible nature 
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sinful will not deal with it as if it were re- 
sponsible for its sin [p. 460). 

The temptation of Christ is termed “ alle- 
gorical”’ yet its ‘‘reality”’’ is insisted upon 
emphatically, and no stronger or more con- 
elusive defense of the truth of the genuine- 
ness and normality of His humanity has 
come under our notice. 

His discussion of the punishment of sin 
takes the ground that God’s judgments 
Are not merely retributory or retaliatory, 
penal or vindictive, in the judicial sense, but 
they are corrective, reclamatory, disciplinary. 
While they vindicate authority, they are in- 
tended to be not simply deterrent and exem- 
plary, but reformatory and restorative [p. 482]. 

The position taken in reference to future 
punishment for sin seems to be that the 
theory of annihilation cannot be maintained 
neither can that of universal restoration 
but that God never will be reluctant to 
Save any who voluntarily repent and seek 
salvation. The certainty of penalty is em- 
pbasized and the author's language is 
guarded carefully against approval of either 
annihilation or universal salvation. But it 
is intimated that if the impenitent were to 
repent hereafter God would accept their 
penitence. Nevertheless, ‘righteousness 
can never cease from its conflict against 
evil till the evil ceases; and if evil never 
ceases, then the conflict will go on forever.”’ 

The Atonement is explained as substitu- 
tionary, as making no man’s salvation actual 
but every man’s possible, and as exhibiting 
God not as needing to be appeased or moved 
to mercy but as suffering in some real sense 
and unto sacrifice that He may save. The 
theery here advocated is not precisely the 
ordinary theory of the vicarious Atonement 
and Dr. Fairbairn’s idea of what is meant 
by substitution needs to be defined more 
fully. Inspiration is being possessed of 
God. Its essential function is the forma- 
tion of the personalities through whom the 
religion is to be realized. The existence of 
a revelation is a reason why the process 
of inspiration should not cease but con- 
tinue. The inspiration of the men who 
read is as intrinsic an element in the idea 
of revelation as of those who wrote, ‘‘ What 
is needed, therefore, to a true doctrine of 
revelation is the restoration of the organic 
union in the Holy Spirit, of God, the Rea- 
son, the Church, and the Scriptures.” Dr. 
Fairbairn’s theory of this subject probably 
will strike some as claiming too much, but, 
as he means it to be understood, it seems 
unobjectionable and helpful. 

The work may be characterized as an ex- 
position of those principles—pre-eminently 
the renewed consciousness of Christ and of 
the fatherhood of God—which mark our 
own time peculiarly and contrast it with 
past periods of conspicuous theological and 
religious advance, such as the Reformation. 
It is as brilliant as it is scholarly. It is 
notable for its silences as well as for its ut- 
terances: e. g., he makes no allusion to sev- 
eral of the Epistles commonly attributed to 
Paul, which, in the circumstances, signities 
doubt on his part of their Pauline author- 
ship. It is not easy reading but he who will 
take the trouble to master it will grow while 
he reads and be evermore a richer, larger 
man. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.] 


STORIES, 


The late Phillips Brooks said several years 
ago that Maxwell Gray’s The Silence of 


Dean Maitland was the most powerfully 
written and engrossing novel which he ever 
had read. The Heart of the Storm, by the 
same author, is a similarly impressive work, 
and his latest book, The Last Sentence [Tait, 
Sons & Co, $1.50], abundantly sustains his 
reputation. First and foremost it is unusu- 
ally well constructed and well written. It 
is largely a story of English high life, but 
humble actors enter into it. It is pictur- 
esque, cumulative and thrilling, and, in 
spite of an atmosphere of profound sadness, 
it is wholesome and even inspiring. Itisa 
very able piece of composition. Moreover, 
it is one of the most telling moral pleas 
which we ever have read. Indirectly, yet 
unmistakably and effectively, it teaches the 
meanness and risk of deception. It is one 
of the stories to finish which most readers 
will sit up unusually late, if necessary. The 
author seems to be one of the novelists who 
do not care so much to write many books as 
to write good ones. 

In Utterly Mistaken [Cassell Publishing 
Co. $1.00], by Annie Thomas, most of the 
people are more or less lacking in refine- 
ment, although supposed to belong to a 
class which possesses it, and the only char- 
acter who seems to fall on his feet at last is 
the most conspicuously unworthy one of all. 
The author may perhaps claim that this us- 
ually is the case in real life, but we should 
dispute it and most readers will think the 
outcome unnatural and to be regretted. 
But the story certainly is told well in spite 
of the distaste which une comes to feel for 
nearly all the actors.——The Last Tenant 
[Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00], Mr. B, L. 
Farjeon’s latest tale, describes the pursuit 
and detection of a murderer. The super- 
natural is used too freely. Indeed, the 
spectral cat is unduly absurd. The author 
has exhibited some skill in delineating his 
characters, but the plot is less commenda- 
ble.——The supernatural element in Mary 
E. Stone’s A Riddle of Luck [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25] is even more absurd. The 
hero and heroine are portrayed so admirably 
and the author shows such true power of 
description that it is the more of a pity that 
she has allowed herself to indulge in such 
tedious foolishness as is involved in the per- 
formances of the ghost. 

The hero of Mark Rutherford’s Deliver- 
ance [Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00] turns 
up again, ‘‘enjoying poor health” and 
poorer spirits almost as much as ever, and 
perpetuating, so far as he and Reuben Shap- 
cott, his editor, have the power, a state of 
sordid and barren gloom which, if it ever 
really existed, should have been allowed to 
be forgotten. There are gleams of a mild 
and neutral-tinted happiness in connection 
with his late marriage to his early love, but 
they are faint and do not endure. Some 
notes on the book of Job, a kind of essay on 
Principles, and a story of a Mysterious Por- 
trait fill out the book after the death of 
Rutherford has brought his doleful history 
to its depressing end.——A good tonic after 
such a chilling narrative is Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s charming little book, A Cathedral 
Courtship and Penelope’s English Experi- 
ences [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00], 
which readers of the Atlantic will recognize. 
Clifford Carleton has illustrated it pleas- 
antly. It is highly entertaining, both in its 
pictures of foreign scenery and life and in 
the romances which it relates. 





MORE MAY MAGAZINES, 

The Andover Review [$3.00] opens with a 
study of Switzerland as a Nursery of Poli- 
tics, by Joseph King, in which certain feg- 
tures deserving to be more widely understood 
are set forth; among them the usefulness of 
the Referendum, the ease with which ex- 
periments can be tried in the different cap- 
tons, etc. Rev. D. N. Beach discusses Pri- 
mary Qualifications for the Ministry in a 
thoughtful, stirring fashion which will make 
some deep impressions. Rev. J. H. De For- 
est speaks out of the wealth of his observa- 
tions as a missionary about The Ethics of 
Confucius, as Seen in Japan. A contribu- 
tion on Wealth, by the late Dr. A. P, 
Peabody, is as timely as it is practical, 
Professor Taylor's archeological notes are 
excellent, and the editorial, The Double 
Advantage of the Modern Preacher, should 
have influence with young men in doubt 
what to do.— Some of the pictures in the 
Overland [$3.00] are uncommonly fine, and 
the contents are as readable as ever.——The 
Art Amateur [$5.00] continues to be at the 
front among publications valuable to art 
students and amateurs. Its diversity, good 
sense and artistic, excellence render it un- 
surpassed in its way._—-The Cottage Hearth 
[$1.50] also continues to be in all respects 
one Of the most attractive among the less 
costly family magazines. 

Here, too, are several distinctively reli- 
gious publications. The Thinker [$3.00] is 
a review of Christian thought the world 
over with many extracts from the utterances 
or writings of eminent men, It is well con- 
ceived and managed and is full of stimulat- 
ing material.—The Biblical World [$2.00] 
is a practical help to ministers and theologi- 
cal students. President W. R. Harper is its 
editor-in-chief. Prof. W. H. Green, D. D., 
supplies a keen critique on the article about 
the Narrative of the Spies in Numbers XIII. 
and XIV. in the March issue. Prof. G. H. 
Schodde, Ph. D., contributes a short but 
valuable paper on The New Greek Enoch 
Fragments. The Homiletic Review [$3.00] 
is noteworthy this month for Rev. J. H. 
Barrows, D. D.’s, account of whrat the World's 
Parliament of Religions in September at 
Chicago is to be.——Biblia [$1.00] is cheap 
in price but in no other respect. Its mate- 
rial, relating to Biblical archeology and 
Oriental research, always isexcellent. Prof. 
H. H. Rice, Ph. D., describes The Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland; there are a portrait 
and sketch of Prof. Johannes Duemichen, 
the eminent German archologist and author 
in relation to Egypt.——The Preacher's 
Magazine [$1.50] is varied and practical.— 
The Silver Cross [$1.00], the organ of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons, also is whole- 
some and helpful spiritually as well as 
attractive to the eye. The young people 
are sure to like it. 

Of course we do not agree with the strong 
Roman Catholic tone of Donahoe’s Magazine 
but this is entirely appropriate, in view of 
the announced aim of the publication, and 
of course many articles are free from it. 
The magazine is bright, entertaining, in- 
structive and well illustrated and ought to 
be very popular among Roman Catholic 
readers. The Catholic in Politics and In 
the Studio of William M. Chase are two of 
the best contributions to this number. AP- 
parently it costs two dollars a year, but its 
price sbould be stated more conspicuously. 
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_——The American Journal of Politics [$4.00] 
deals ably with vital subjects and Linton 
Satterthwait’s proposed Substitute for the 
Liquor License System—restricting sales as 
much as public opinion warrants, throwing 
open the business, taxing it as much as it 
will bear, and securing to the citizen an 
effectual right of remonstrance—and J. F. 
Thomas’s The Town Meeting Idea Applied 
to the Government of Cities—by a system 
of delegates chosen by districts and forming 
an assembly—will attract special notice.—— 
Home and Country [$2.50] is a pleasant fam- 
ily magazine, supplying quite a variety of 
enjoyable reading and giving some prom- 
inence to patriotic and national topics.—— 
Blue and Gray [$2.50] makes such themes 
chief but also includes some general mate- 
rial and is especially adapted to interest 
veteran soldiers and their friends. 

Education is to be noticed fittingly next 
to religion, and five educational publica- 
tions lie at hand. The Educational Review 
[$3.00] is learned and philosophical, dealing 
with principles largely, but not overlooking 
practical applications. Dr. W. T. Harris 
furnishes a comparison of Herbart and Pes- 
talozzi. G. H. Howison explains The Real 
Ground for State Control of Schools, G. H. 
Martin writes of Horace Mann and the Re- 
vival of Education in Massachusetts, and 
Charles De Garmo and Adelia R. Hornbrook 
supply useful papers. The editorial depart- 
ment is especially well sustained.——The 
School Review [$1.50] deals with secondary 
education in the same large, free manner. 
Among its noteworthy contributions are the 
lirst of a series on The History of Early Ed- 
uation, by Prof. 8. S. Laurie; The Problem 
of Professional Training, by J. J. Findlay; 
.nd The Binghampton Conference, by L. R. 
Tunt.—FEducation [$3.00] offers a very 
.vod May number. G. H. Martin leads off 
with a discriminating study of The Modern 
Dr. F. S. Thomas describes The 
Present System of University Degrees. 
Elizabeth P. Gould writes about Woman’s 
Work for Woman, and Rev. D. N. Beach and 
M. G. Brumbaugh continue their interesting 
series, In the English Lake Country and 
University Extension. The minor depart- 
ments arg well edited.-—— University Ecten- 
sion [$1.50] has a valuable article by E. T. 
Devine on University Extension Examina- 
tions. 

The health magazines also are on hand 
promptly. The Sanitarian [$4.00] discusses 
The Croton Valley Water Shed and its Spon- 
sors, Some Sanitary Attractions of Brook- 
lyn, Daylight in the Dwelling House, Em- 
ployment and Health, and kindred themes 
and is printed in handsome type.——The 
Massachusetts Medical Journal [$1.00] is 
valuable to medical men and nurses but of 
course contains little for the general reader. 
The editorial on The Physical Evils of Chas- 
tity contradicts testimony which often has 
been rendered on the subject and, although 
claiming to leave the moral aspect of the 
Subject untouched, hardly succeeds in so 
doing because it is involved inherently.—— 
The editor of the Journal of Hygiene [$1.00] 
continues his articles on The Hygienic 
Treatment of Indigestion, Dr. A. W. Leigh- 
ton suggests what should be done If Cholera 
Comes, and the other contents are well 
chosen.—rThe Laws of Life [$1.00] is the 
vegetarian organ, and is earnestly but good- 


school. 


naturedly loyal to its specialty——The 


Mother’s Nursery Guide [$2.00] deals prac- 
tically and sensibly with all sorts of ques- 
tions which rise daily in one or another 
home, and it seems to meet a real need.—— 
Good Housekeeping [$2.00] is not strictly 
a health magazine but health depends so 
much on housekeeping that it is quite 
proper to say here that this publication is 
one of the best of those meant to elevate, 
broaden and beautify home life. 

Among miscellaneous, but not therefore 
inferior, magazines received this month are 
the Engineering Magazine [$3.00] in which 
are excellent papers on Cotton as a Factor 
in Progress, The Gravity System of Rapid 
Transit, Progress in Steam Engineering, 
English and American Railways, Professor 
Gray’s New Teleautograph, The Care of 
Existing Highways, etc. Many ordinary 
readers will enjoy the number.——Astron- 
omy and Astro-Physics [$4.00] is too learned, 
and even technical, for the common reader, 
but experts will appreciate it. It does great 
credit to Carleton College. ——The Charities 
Review [$1.00] is short but substantial. 
Prof. J. R. Commons’s article, The Church 
and the Problem of Great Cities, seems to 
us to underestimate the loyalty of the church 
to her duty, but is right as to the nature 
of that duty. Sarah S. Thayer supplies a 
sketch, with portrait, of Mrs. Abby H. Gob- 
lons.——The American Agrieulturist [$1.50] 
is of value not only to farmers but also to 
those who have small grounds about their 
homes. The Pansy [$1.00] continues to 
be a delightful juvenile magazine and de- 
serves its popularity. 





NOTES. 
—— A new issue of the Eversley Edition of 


. Charles Kingsley’s works is announced. 


—— Dean Bradley, of Westminster Abbey, 
has selected Mr. R. E. Prothero to assist him 
in writing the biography of Dean Stanley. 

— The Bookman declares that in Holland, 
the native country of Maarten Maartens, the 
novelist, ‘‘ nothing is known of his literary 
success, nor would it altogether please his 
countrymen were it known.”’ This, if actually 
true, probably is because he writes in English, 
of which he is a master, rather than in Dutch. 

—— The literary record of the late John 
Addington Symonds is the more remarkable 
because for fifteen years he had to fight for 
his life against lung disease and was obliged 
to live chiefly at Davos, in Switzerland, re- 
mote from libraries and. books except such 
works as he could have sent him. His 
daughter Margaret also has entered the ranks 
of authors, her first book, The Doge’s Farm, 
being about to appear. 

—— The Ohio Church History Society, which 
owes its origin to the fertile mind of Prof. F. H. 
Foster, might well be imitated in every State. 
Its fourth annual volume of proceedings is 
about to be published, its members are making 
diligent search among old records, gathering 
valuable books and documents for its library, 
and preparing papers of great permanent 
value. Rev. H. M. Bacon, of Toledo, is presi- 
dent, and Rev. D. L. Leonard, of Oberlin, 
succeeds Professor Foster as secretary and 
treasurer. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 

MEMOIR OF Bronson ALCoTT. By F. B. Sanborn 

and W.T. Harris. Two vols. pp. 679. $3.50. 
Joys BEYOND THE THRESHOLD. By Louis Figuer. 

pp. 321. $1.25. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

Mr. Tommy Dove, AND OTHER STORIES. 

garet Deland. pp. 280. $1.00, 


By Mar- 


OLD KASKASKIA. By Mary H. Catherwood. pp. 
200 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

SELECT WORKS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Epes 

Sargent. pp. 502. 75 cents. 
FROEBEL’S LETTERS. Edited by A. H. Heinemann. 

pp. 182. $1.25 

Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. 

TRUMAN MARCELLUS Post, D. 

pp. 507. $2.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
a CourRTsHIP. By Anna Fuller. pp. 184. 
00. 


Boston. 
By T. A. Post. 


A WASHINGTON SYMPHONY. By Mrs. W. L. Wheeler. 
Pp. 194. $1.00. 

A Brier History OF PAnNics. By Clement Juglar. 
pp. 150. ». 

OUTLINES OF ROMAN History. By Prof. H. F. Pel 
ham, F.8.A. pp. 599. $1.75. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
aR ROsELY. By Mile. V. Monniot. pp. 356, 
00. 

UNDER THE GREAT SEAL. By Joseph Hatton. pp. 

406. $1.00. 


Century Co. New York. 
THECENTURY MAGAZINE. Vol. XLV. pp.960. $3.00. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. By Walter Jerrold. 
75 cents. 
Frederick Warne & Co. New York, 
For LIGHT AND LIBERTY. By Silas K. Hocking, 
F.R.H.8. pp. 370. $1.00. 
American Book Co. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
speare. pp. 103. 20 cents. 
Knight, Leonard & Co. 
NAPOLEON. By R.S. Dement. pp. 183. $1.50. 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. London, 
SCRIPTURE BAPTISM. By Rev. Alexander Brown, 
pp. 64. 


pp. 160. 


New York. 
By William Shak- 


Chicago. 


PAPER COVERS. 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
LE CURE DE Tours. By Honoré de Balzac. 
25 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
THE MOSAIC RECURD OF THE CREATION EXPLAINED. 
By A. G. Jennings. pp. 67. 20 cents. 
F. Tennyson Neely. New York. 
ARE MEN GAY DECEIVERS? By Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
pp. 304. 50 cents. 
N.C. Smith & Co. 


pp. 95. 


Chicago. 


MONTE CARLO. By One of the Victims. pp. 278. 
50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
April. COSMOPOLITAN.—TUSCULUM. 


May. THINKER.—BLUE AND GRAY.—SILVER CROSS. 
—HOME AND COUNTRY.—CHARITIES REVIEW.— 
ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHyYsSiIcs.— UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION.—BIBLICAL WORLD.—ART JOURNAL. 
—PORTFOLIO.—COSMOPOLITAN.— FORTNIGHTLY.— 
MOTHERHOOD.— STORIETTES.— Music ReviEw.— 
LEND A HAND.—ARTIST.—PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


June. QUIVER.— MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 


WORLD. 
cecilia ctaniaiad 


A OOVENANT BETWEEN PASTOR 
AND PEOPLE. 


A commendable feature of an installation 
service is a covenant such as that printed be- 
low, which was used at the recent installation 
of Rev. F. T. Rouse over the church in Plants- 
ville, Ct. The congregation stands during the 
responses : 


Pastor: 1 thank Him that enabled me, even Christ 
Jesus our Lord, for that He counted me faithful appoint- 
ing me to His service (1 Tim _1: 12). 

Congregation: Blessed be the Lord God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ who hath blessed us with every 
—— blessing in the heavenly places in Christ (Eph. 

: 3). 

Pastor : 1 covenant to take heed to feed the church of 
God which He purchased with His own blood [Acts 20: 


28). 

Congregation: We that are taught in the Word cove- 
nant to communicate to him that teacheth in all good 
things (Gal. 6: 6). 

Pastor: I will seek to be an example to them that be- 
lieve, in word,in manner of life, in love, in faith, in 
purity (1 Tim. 6: 12). 

Congregation: We will seek to fulfill your joy being of 
the same mind, the same love, being of one accord, of 
one mind (Phil. 2: 2). 

Pastor: I will remember that the Lord’s servant must 
not strive, but be gentle toward all, apt to teach, for- 
bearing, in meekness correcting them that oppose them- 
selves (2 Tim, 2: 24, 25). 

Congregation: We will remember to avoid disputes of 
words, foolish and ignorant questionings, and follow 
after righteousness, faith, love, peace with them that 
call on the Lord out of a pure heart [1 Tim. 6:4 ll}, 

Pastor: I will strive to be diligent in these things, and 
give myself wholly to them (1 Tim. 4; 15). 

Congregation : e will strive to be in diligence not 
slothful; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; rejoicing 
in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing steadfastly 
in prayer; ministering to the necessities of the saints; 
given to hospitality (Rom. 12: 11-13). 

Pastor and Congregation: Till we all attain unto the 
unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ; 
that we may grow up in all things into Him which is the 
head, even Christ; that He may present unto Himself a 
glorious church not haying ager or wrinkle or any such 
thing, but that it should be holy and without blenfish 
(Eph, 4: 13, 15; 5: 27). ’ 





The wind that blew from the sunrise made 
me hope in the God who had first breathed 
into my nostrils the breath of life—that He 
would at length so fill me with His breath 
that I should think only His thoughts and live 
His life, finding therein my own life only glo- 
rified infinitely.—George Macdonald. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

It seems a pity to make membership in a 
Sunday school or Endeavor Society a require- 
ment for mémbershipin a Boys’ Brigade. The 
brigade should be the means of bringing the 
boys into right relations with the church and 
its organizatiéns, but the boys who need it 
most in our ¢ities may not as yet bé wflltng to 
come in tou¢h With'the church." 

The problem of the evening Service meets 
With a Hippy solution in the Michigan church, 
whi¢h received so many additions from its 
evening congregation. 

The Endeavor Society, to live up to its 
motto, should step into the breach when the 
church is pastorless, and its activity may ma- 
terially lessen the time of waiting. 

What better name could be given to women 
workers in our institational churches than 
Sisters of the People? It is worthy of a wide 
adoption. 

There seems to be a general complaint about 
the small attendance at State meetings. 
Brethren, these things ought not so to be. 

That a local association in the far West 
should consider the heritage to the church 
from the life of a minister in the East of an- 
other denomination would be most signifi- 
cant had the man been any one but Phillips 
Brooks. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION. 

The General Association of New York found 

itself, at its sixtieth anniversary, on new and 
yet old ground, in Patchogue, L. I. The 
church, of which Rey. A. E. Colton is pastor, 
was just celebrating its hundredth birthday 
by entering its third editice—a beautiful struc- 
ture of brick, with brown stone front and fine 
tower, costing about $40,000 and furnishing 
every comfort and convenience to the 250 dele- 
gates in attendance. Two centuries before 
there’ was a church in Brooklyn there were 
Congregational churehes on Long Island and 
a long century before there was apy general 
ecclesiastical body with which the churches 
could ally themselves. The history of Congre- 
gationalism on Long Island, beginning twenty 
years after the landing at Plymouth, was pre- 
sented in most admirable style during this 
meeting by Rev. W. I. Chalmers, who has 
given years of study to the subject. Most of 
the original circle of churches founded by the 
first settlers of New England became Presby- 
terian at a very early day. 

The association organized May 16 by elect- 
ing Rev. W. E. Park, D.D., moderator. The 
annual sermon was preached by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. The Lord’s Supper followed. The 
evening was given to a masterful address by 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends upon the Philosophical 
Equipment of the Preacher. 

The report of the committee on moral in- 
struction in the public schools called out a 
spirited discussion on the new attitude of 
Rome. Upon the relation of the churches to 
the American Buard and other societies the 
report called for no action, in view of the two 
large committees now at work in behalf of 
the board and the National Council. Three 
ministers and three laymen were nominated 
for corporate members in case vacancies are 
found to occur in the State. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the 
pastoral relation. Vigorous and suggestive 
addresses were made by Rev. F. A. Hatch on 
the Pastor and His Prayer Meeting and by 
Rev. W. H. Pound on the Pastor and Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Several took part after the 
opening papers. Dr. T. B. McLeod gave an 
address entitled the Decline of Dogmatism. 

According to usage, Wednesday evening 
was devoted to the anniversary of the New 
York H. M.S. Dr. W. A. Robinson, the presi- 
dent, announced this as the twenty-first birth- 





day of the society and spoke of the marvelous 
changes going on in the field. Secretary 
Ethan Curtis reported progress in the assum- 
ing of new responsibilities by the trustees, 
marked interest in home missions among the 
churches, which have been giving well and 
have enjoyed the rallying tour of several 
weeks’ duration in which Rey. W. G. Pudde- 
foot, Messrs. Duncan and Simmons, Mrs. Curtis 
and others aided the secretary. Who can be- 
lieve, unless assured by best authority, that 
young men have been growing up in parts of 
the Empire State without having seen a church 
or heard asermon? Yetsuchisthe fact. The 
sum of $23,000 was spent in the State during 
the year. The recently formed Church Ex- 
tension Society of New York and Brooklyn 
has made a good beginning. 

Three strong speeches followed the report. 
Rev. A. F. Norcross tock for his theme The 
Country Church as a Power for Righteous- 
ness. The association gave a hearty welcome 
to the new pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, Dr. Stimson, who spcke on churches 
as the only real solution of the problem of 
city evangelization. In country or city there 
is only one thing to do—plant churches of 
Christ and Sustain them. The greatness of 
New York City and State and the urgent call 
for labor were illustrated eloquently by Dr. 
Virgin, who pleaded for larger gifts fur the 
nation. The society is now fully incorporated 
and able to hold property. An adjustment 
was made with the national society last June 
which has proved of wide influence and help- 
fulness. New York will receive $25,000 for 
this year and conduct its own wissionary 
work itself, sending all the surplus contribu- 
tions over that sum to the national society. 
Resolutions were passed protesting against 
the opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday 
and against the enforcement of the Geary 
law. The New West Education Commission, 
for which Mr. G. M. Herrick made an appeal, 
was the only one of the benevolent societies 
represented, although Dr. N. H. Whittlesey 
laid the cause of ministerial relief on the 
hearts of all present. 

The closing hours were given to unique serv- 
ices. John P. Quinn, the converted gambler, 
who tours through the country in his own car 
and speaks effectively against the gambling 
curse, held a very large audience for an hour, 
the stores being closed to allow the clerks to 
attend. Mrs. Ballington Booth was expected, 
but another good representative of the Salva- 
tion Army, Major Boone of the Slum Brigade, 
spoke well. 

During the sessions of the association the 
women of the home and foreign missionary 
boards were holding annual meetings, which 
were marked by enthusiasm and large attend- 
ance. The last evening was given toa joint 
meeting of the twosocieties, with addresses by 
Mrv. Ethan Curtis and Miss C. M. Strong for 
home, and Miss A. M. Kyle and Miss E. T. 
Crosby for the foreign work. 

The devotional meetings interspersed were 
spirited and there was a genuine fellowship 
enjoyed by all present. Much credit is due 
to “the public-spirited people of Patchogue 
and to the pastor of the entertaining church. 

E. N. P. 


MICHIGAN GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

The fifty-first session of the State association 
began amid the gloom that fell upon the State 
when it was announced that our great leader, 
who had made Michigan Congregationalism a 
power in the State and out of it, had fallen. 
Some had come directly from the grave of Dr. 
A. H. Ross, where his friend, Dr. Davis of De- 
troit, had ministered with sweet consolation. 
To some the news was broken only as they ar- 
rived at Owosso. His name was upon every 
lip, and the sense of loss was profound. It 
seemed the more heavy because we trusted 
that his ripe judgment and great resources 





might again avail to help us out of the serious 
difficulties that. confronted ‘us in the State 
home missionary work. Self-support has been 
a costly experiment. The balance of $5,009 
with which we had begun the year had become 
a deficit of $500 when we ended it, and; al. 
though the women had increased their gifts, 
the churches had uniformly diminished theirs 
with a few notable exceptions. Moreover, the 
Northern Peninsula question was a source of 
anxiety. The brethren in that region wished 
for the return of their section to the national 
society’s care without being under the control 
of the Southern Peninsula administration or 
attached to Northern Wisconsin, an aspiration 
that was stoutly resisted by brethren from the 
southern section. 

On the other hand, there was great reason 
for encouragement. The year had been most 
fruitful in the formation of new cblurches and 
the ingathering of embers. The churches 
had increased from 325 to 342, and the member- 
ship from 24,756 to 26,031, a gain which has 
been exceeded only twice before in the history 
of Michigan. In ten years the gain in mem- 
bership had been fifty per cent. The beneyo- 
lences aggregate $90,257, exceeding last year 
by $30,000. The American Board received 
$11,000 from the State, but the women gave 
seventy per cent. of this amount. Home ex- 
penses amounted to $344,000, or $27,000 more 
than last year. 

The association was opened by an eloquent 
appeal for the work of ministerial aid by 
Dr. Whittlesey, and the annual sermon was 
preached by Rev. G. R. Wallace. In the or- 
ganization of the body the laymen were rec- 
ognized as never before, attention having 
been called to the fact that in fifty years. only 
three laymen had been moderators of the 
association. E. L. Wright, Esq., was elected 
to that position. His eminent success and 
fairness will doubtless lead to further recogni- 
tion of the laymen in this capacity at future 
meetings. Among the addresses that sccured 
the greatest attention were the brilliant and 
effective plea for the support and love on the 
part of the churches .and ministers of the 
Y.M.C. A. and the W.C.T.U. by Rev. C. W. 
Hiatt, the masterly presentation of the neces- 
sity for vigorous prosecution of institutional 
methods in our churches by Dr. Graham Tay- 
lor, the able and conservative paper on the 
present agitation of theological thought by 
Rev. H. P. DeForest and the happy, confiden- 
tial address of President Sperry in behalf of 
Olivet College, which resulted in the associa- 

tion voting to recommend that each* church 
shall have an Olivet Sunday during the year, 
presenting its claims and taking up an offer- 
ing therefor. 

The matter of the Northern Peninsula, after 
a vigorous debate, was settled by granting 
all it asked for, and recommending that the 
National Home Missionary Society take care 
of it and give it aid to the amount of $7,000 in 
excess of what can be raised upon the’field. 

A proposition to reorganize the association 
and give ita simpler mechanism, urged with 
great vigor by the venerable Dr. P. R. Hurd, 
was referred to a special committee. It was 
voted to raise $23,000 for the home work for 
the year. It was also voted to put two gen- 
eral missionaries in the field and their ap- 
pointment was left to the executive committee 
of home missions. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The central location of Huron, the attractive 
program and the enticing perfection of mid- 
May in Dakota brought together, May 16, 140 
delegates and pastors, and made the twenty- 
third annual meeting the largest in the history 
of the association. 

Much of the best of such meetings cannot 
be crystallized in a report, since it is in the 
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strengthened consciousness of fellowship, the 
incidental meeting and conversation, the 
broadening of outlook and correcting of ten- 
dencies likely to grow from isolation. But 
there is also much that is definite to be 
jearned. The number of churches is the same 
as a year ago, for while judicious oversight 
has seen where churches could be combined 
advantageously, and a few instances where 
the work could not be profitably continued, 
new fields have been opened. Despite very 
general pruning of the absentee lists the mem- 
bership has risen from 5,173 to 5,314, while 
fifty-four churches show an average net gain 
of more than ten members each. In benevo- 
lent contributions 111 churches report $8,500, 
again of $800, and home expenditures of $65,- 
000, a gain of more than twenty per cent. 

A peculiar impressiveness was given to all 
the services by the news from the home mis- 
sionary superintendent, Rev. W. G. Dickin- 
son, whose illness compelled him to lay aside 
the work last fall, that his strength was rap- 
idly failing and his family hourly expecting 
the telegram which would tell of his release. 
Rev. W. H. Thrall, whom the national society 
has just confirmed as his successor, has the 
earnest sympathy and support of the whole 
State in the new labors for which he has con- 
sented to lay aside the more congenial pas- 
toral work. 

Among the plans announced for the coming 
season the association seemed especially inter- 
ested to know of the coming of four Andover 
seniors—Messrs. Harrington, Hardy and two 
McDonalds—to carry on missionary work in 
the State on the plan of the ‘‘ Maine Band.” 
During the present year two State evangelists, 
Messrs. Philo Hitchcock and D. R. Tomlin, 
have been constantly employed, but it is 
found necessary for the coming year to have 
only one. Another branch of the work of the 
State was graphically illustrated by the pres- 
ence of several Indian missionaries, who ad- 
dressed the association on their work, some 
in English but most through an interpreter. 
The sight of the red men and the message 
which they brought were as great a novelty to 
many present as they would have been in the 
East. 

Some rather warm discussion was drawn 
out by a paper which answered emphatically 
in the negative the question, ‘‘ Is Biblical criti- 
cism likely to reach results of a radical nature 
for which we ought to prepare our people?” 
and another on the question, “‘ Do we shake 
confidence in the Bible as the revelation of 
God by admitting tke possibility of historical, 
scientific or literary errors?”’ While there 
seemed on the surface to be sharp diversity of 
opinion, the real substantial agreement of all 
was most tersely and happily enforced by Dr. 
Kincaid of New York and enthusiastically 
received by the audience. 

Despite the discussions one could but be 
impressed by the earnest unanimity on the 

one central theme of co-operation—winning 
the State for Christ. This was specially mani- 
fest in discussion of papers on The Baptism of 
the Holy Spirit for Service and What Is Good 
Preaching? and How Important Is It in the 
Congregational System? and also in the con- 
sideration of college work. It was in such a 
Strain that the three days’ session came to an 
end in the communion service conducted by 
the two patriarchs, Fathers Norton and Sec- 
combe, and in the touching summing up of a 
long life of glorious sacrifice in which Father 
Seccombe urged upon those just entering their 
life work an unreserved consecration to 
Christ’s service. 

Amidst its other work the association also 
found time to petition Congress for the repeal 
of the Chinese exclusion act and to enter an 
emphatic protest against the dishonest trick 
by which the directors of the World’s Fair are 
determined to secure Sunday opening. 


H. H. 8. 


ILLINOIS STATE MEETING. 

The Illinois General Association met at 
Canton, May 15-18, but was not generally 
attended, scarcely one hundred all told rep- 
resenting the churches—hardly a fair showing 
for the fiftieth annual meeting. But the 
World’s Fair covers a multitude of sins this 
year, especially of omission. The program 
was unusually promising. Prof.Graham Tay- 
lor’s address the first evening was on a favor- 
ite topic, The Ministerial Function of the 
Church. Among other things he declared 
that the church building is for the commu- 
nity as much as the courthouse or the town 
hall. The largest possible scope of minister- 
ing uses should find exercise in it. 

The association elected Rev. W. A. Water- 
man moderator. Superintendent Tompkins’s 
report of the Illinois home missionary work 
gave a good account of the churches under his 
care in the line of increasing willingness or 
ability to carry their own work. The receipts 
were about $10,000 larger than during the pre- 
vious year. The service of general evangelists 
to supply pastorless churches and aid in 
special meetings has been fruitful in results. 
This is now a recognized ministry in our 
State. Rev. H. D. Wiard. has been placed in 
the field as financial agent, which in his case 
will mean an added spiritual force working 
throughout the commonwealth. The C.S. 5S. 
and P. S. made an excellent showing through 
its superintendent, Rev. W. F. McMillan. 
Greater things are expected this year because 
of the coming of Rev. H. S. Wannamaker, 
with headquarters at Peoria, to plant schools 
and encourage those already established. The 
address of Rev. J. M. Sturtevant made it clear 
that Illinois pastors regard this “‘ little sister ”’ 
among our societies with the friendliest favor. 

The interest in all discussion was hightened 
by the suggestive and courageous manner in 
which topics were treated by the leading 
speakers. Rev. G. H. Wilson described the 
Relation of the Pulpit to Public Affairs ina 
felicitous way. It is not his province to preach 
public affairs, but he is bound to preach the 
gospel in relation to public affairs. A later 
discussion introduced by Rev. W. R. Butcher 
indicated the Change of Emphasis in Theology. 

The foreign field was thrillingly presented 
by Rev. J. L. Barton of Harpoot and Secretary 
Hitchcock. Rev. W. M. Barrows delivered 
the association sermon. Wednesday was an- 
other field day for benevelence. The College 
and Education Society is now ably represented 
at the West by Rev. T. Y. Gardner. When 
the N. W. E. C. joins with it these twain 
will comprise a body of interests unsur- 
passed in their appeal and claims. Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor and Mrs. A. E. Arnold laid good foun- 
dations for the work of raising money the com- 
ing year to carry on the church and parsonage 
building enterprises. Rev. J. H. Shelden read 
an earnest and thoughtful paper on The Pres- 
ent Ministry of Christ a Personal Ministry. 
The recently elected head of Illinois College, 
President J. E. Bradley, gave an address on 
The Church and the School. Chicago Semi- 
nary had its sufficient spokesman in President 
Fisk. Manhood and the Ministry was the 
topic assigned to Rev. A. L. Smalley. Rev, 
G. V. Clark of Memphis spoke of the Afro- 
American in Slavery and Freedom. 

The narrative of religion, read by Rev. J. W. 
Fox, was in the main a record of revivals and 
gains in many localities, though the tale of 
pastoral changes sounded too much like a 
continued story. The association was fortu- 
nate in securing Prof. H. M. Scott to deliver 
an address on the last evening commemora- 
tive of this Columbian anniversary. 

The State registrar's statistical returns show 
that Illinois has 305 churches, ten new ones 
added and four dropped as nearly extinct. 
There are 38,613 members, a net increase of 
2,733. The Sunday schools number 391, in- 
cluding eighty-one missions and independent 





schools, with a total enrollment of 56,368. 
The Christian Endeavor work is the most 
rapidly growing branch, having more than 
11,000 members. Q. L. D. 


FROM IOWA. 

A visitor to Muscatine at this time feels at 
once that the whole city is deeply moved on 
account of the attempt .to take the lives of 
those active in enforcing the temperance laws. 
In fact, it was the most cowardly, dastardly 
and diabolical crime ever committed in the 
State. As one views the homes now lying in 
ruins, he wonders that no lives were actually 
lost, and at the same time he feels his indig- 
nation rising that any one capable of doing 
such a deed can be found within the land. 
Hon. John Mahin, the editor of the Journal, 
has been a bold, fearless, uncompromising ad- 
vocate of prohibition from the beginning, 
Some have wavered, some have abandoned it, 
his party has weakened, but he has stood firm 
and steadfast in advocating the complete over- 
throw of the saloon. The hour of 1.30 in the 
morning was apparently the time agreed upon 
for these assassins to do their deadly work. 
The house of Mr. Mahin and of two others 
active in enforcement were blown up with 
giant powder. How a woman with her two 
babes could be hurled from her bed into the 
cellar and covered with falling timbers with- 
out being killed is wonderful. How two 
women could be thrown out of the second story 
of a house down an embankment and not be 
seriously hurt is also wonderful. The feeling 
that the perpetrators of this awful crime 
should be brought to justice at all hazards is 
not limited to Muscatine. It is as wide as the 
State. Indignation meetings have been held 
in many places, and the friends of law and 
order are more determined than ever. !t is 
said that the saloons of Muscatine are all 
closed now, the first time for years. 

The annual meeting of the State association 
was one of great interest, though the attend- 
ance was hardly as large as usual. Muscatine 
is one of the most beautiful cities,of, Lowa. 
There is hardly a point along the river where 
there is a grander view of the Father.of Waters 
than from its bluffs. The new house in which 
the association met is well-nigh perfect in all 
its appointments, and is a fitting monument 
to the industry, untiring zeal and devotion of 
the new pastor, Rev. F. T. Lee. Hon. R. M. 
Haines presided over the sessions with rare 
tact. The devotional hours were uplifting, 
the papers and addresses touched practical 
themes, and the discussions were animated 
but courteous. 

It was fitting that the opening sermon by 
Rev. L. F. Berry should set forth in strong 
terms The Christian Citizen. Rev. J.D. Wells 
presented a vigorous paper on How to Main- 
tain Pastorates. This called out an animated 
discussion. The evening service received at- 
tention at the hands of Rev. J. T. Blanchard. 
He found the solution of the problem in pre- 
senting the pure gospel in the evening as well 
as in the morning, but thought that the serv- 
ice should be modified and popularized so as 
to meet the wants of the community. Hon. 
R. M. Haines and Rev. Robert Stapleton gave 
sparkling addresses in which the desirable 
qualities of ministers and laymen were pre- 
sented. 

One of the most enjoyable hours was taken 
up with informal addresses by the old men of 
the association. It is a benediction to have 
such men as Fathers Robbins, Salter, Ephraim 
Adams, Harvey Adams and Cross present at 
these gatherings. Some of the strongest 
speeches of the whole meeting are given by 
these venerable men. Dr. Robbins has wel- 


comed the association to this city six-times in 
the fifty years that he has served this church. 
One of the original members is still living and 
was present at the meeting. 

Those nominated for election as members of 
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the American Board were Dr. A. L. Frisbie, 
Dr. E. 8. Hill, Dr. Charles Beardsley and 
Hon. 8. F. Smith. There were a number of 
brethren from abroad who made a deep im- 
pression by their earnest words. Among 
them were Dr. Graham Taylor, Dr. G. H. 
Wells and Rev. C. J. Ryder. The closing ses- 
sion was called ‘‘Columbian Evening.” Dr. 
A. L. Frisbie spoke on Providential America, 
‘Dr. W. M. Brooks presented Congregational- 
ism as a Factorin Our History and Dr. C. C. 
Creegan spoke of the work of the American 
Board. Ww. W. G. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., has been appointed lec- 
turer on the Morse Foundation at Union Theological 
Seminary for 1894. This lectureship was last filled 
by Principal Fairbairn. His subject will be The 
Keligions of Japan. 

The Ministers’ Meeting last Monday further dis- 

ussed the subject which was before it two weeks 
ago—Honesty in the Pulpit. Dr. Arthur Little, Rev. 
Messrs. A. A. Berle, F. 8. Hunnewell, Walcott Fay, 
W. E. Barton and others took part. Rev. W. F. 
Crafts made an address on Sunday closing of the 
fair, and it was voted that churches throughout 
the country be requested to send telegrams to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Attorney-General Olney and Presi- 
dent Palmer of the national commission protesting 
against the action of the local directory in voting to 
open the fair on Sundays. 

Massachusetts. 

The seventy-fourth anniversary of the Sunday 
school of the church in West Newton was observed 
last Sunday evening. An address was given by 
Rey. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. The school numbers 312 
and gave $350 for charities last year——The fifty- 
sixth anniversary of the Sunday School Missionary 
Association of the Trinitarian Church, Concord, 
was celebrated last Sunday evening. 


The Lowell Union Auxiliary to the W. B. M. cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary May 14 with an 
interesting meeting addressed by the seven pastors. 
For eight years the auxiliary has contributed $200 a 
year to the American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople. There is quite a discussion at present as to 
the advisability of maintaining a union organiza- 
tion, many thinking that each church should have 
its own auxiliary——The evening service at the 
First Church May 14 was given up to the Boys’ 
Brigade. A special service prepared by the pastor, 
Rev. G. F. Kenngott, was printed for the occasion. 
A banner was presented to the company and the 
aim of the movement explained to the congregation ; 
then the officers were called forward and took for- 
mal vows to seek “the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom among boys.” Their commissions were 
then delivered to them. Sixty-one members of the 
company with uplifted hand pledged loyalty to the 
organization. The pastor then addressed them. 
The boys are required to be members of the Junior 
Endeavor Society to be eligible to the brigade, and 
as a result the Christian Endeavor roll has increased 
its list of boys from ten to over sixty. The boys are 
all under fifteen years of age, and are divided into 
two companies, one of twelve years and older, the 
other of younger age. 


The North Church, Haverhill, has recently re- 
ceived into membership one of its Chinese Sunday 
school scholars. An Armenian department has 
been added to the school——The membership, con- 
gregation and Sunday school of the Union Church 
have nearly doubled during the past year and the 
Y. P. S.C. E. has grown in even greater proportion. 
—The new meeting house of the Riverside Church 
has caused a great increase of the congregation.——. 
At the West Church the experiment of having the 
Y. P. S. C. E. conduct the evening service, with a 
short talk by the pastor, is proving a success. 


Sixty conversions are a result of the revival at 
Merrimack. Twenty have joined the church and 
an equal number are to follow. The Sunday school 
bas increased thirty-three per cent. 


Rev. Walcott Fay, pastor of the church in West- 
boro, has formed a class of those wishing to join 
the church at the next communion. 


Beginning with the Week of Prayer a quiet but 
potent revival interest bas been manifest in the 
Haydenville church, the pastor, Rev. E. J. Klock, 
being assisted only by his people. One of the most 
noticeable results was the reception by the church 
on May 7 of twenty persons, sixteen of whom were 
converts. This is the largest number that has been 


received at any one time for twenty-two years. Re- 
pairs have just begun on the church edifice. 

The Second Church, Holyoke, will be closed part 
of the summer while improvements are being made 
at a cost of $6,000. A lot will be purchased fora 
new chapel. 

Maine. 

The following students are engaged to supply in 
the churches of Maine for the summer months: 
from Bangor Seminary, middle class, W. W. Dor- 
nan goes to North Belfast, C. D. Boothby to West 
Dresden, C. G. Fogg to South Harrison, W. E. Mann 
to Dexter, G. A. Shaw to Vanceboro, B.C. Wood to 
Rumford. From the junior class E. V. Allen goes 
to Burlington, R. F. Chambers to Veazie, H. F. 
Graham to Letter B., Hugh McCallum to Northfield, 
S. E. McGeehon to East Bangor and Essex Street, 
P. E. Miller to Olamon. A. J. Small of the senior 
class goes to Marshfield and Whitneyville for the 
summer, when he will take two years of special 
study at Middlebury College, Vermont. 


From Andover Seminary J. G. Nichols goes to 
Springfield, E. C. Bartlett to Isle au Haut, 8. C. 
Bartlett, Jr., to Jackman, J.J. Walker to Rockport, 
H. H. Noyes to Topsfield, H. W. Kimball to Standish 
and Sebago Lake. J.S. Strong, a graduate of Ober- 
lin, goes to Albany for four months or more, and 
L. B. Hatt of the Lay College, Revere, to Outer 
Long Island. E. 8S. Blanchard, graduate of Yale, 
goes to Deer Isle Second and Sunset, F. N. Lindsay, 
Yale middle class, to Steuben. 


Of the Bangor Seminary men now in Bowdoin 
College, Norman McKinnon goes to Winslow and 
Benton in exchange with Rev. F. P. Williams, who 
will go to Gilead and Shelburne, N. H., for three 
months. H.L. McCann goes to Pittston, and G. C. 
DeMott to Richmond. 


Of the graduating class at Bangor, H. M. Allen 
goes to Van, Turkey, under the American Board. 
C. P. Cleaves goes to Enosburg, Vt., J. 8. Curtis to 
Lebanon, E. 8. Drew to Cherryfield (Baptist), James 
Greer to Bluehill, R. B. Mathews to Skowhegan, 
M. O. Patton to Boothbay Harbor, F. A. Poole to 
Sanford—a]l as pastors. 


The church at Litchfield has voted to secure in- 
corporation.——Evangelist W. J. Minchin will sup- 
ply at Amherst and Aurora. 


New Hampshire. 

The Central New Hampshire Congregational Club 
met May 17 in the Pilgrim Church, Nashua, Kev. G. 
W.Grover, pastor. The attendance was good. Hon. 
George A. Ramsdell was elected president. Dr. E. 
B. Webb addressed the club on the question, Why 
Am I a Congregationalist? He was at his best and 
for an hour, with his clear and forcible reasoning, 
from the testimony of noted Churchmen, history 
and the New Testament, made his strong points 
and showed his mastery of his subject. His address 
was greatly enjoyed, as evinced by the hearty ap- 
plause given him. Rev. C. S. Sargent of Adams, 
Mass., followed with a brief speech. The club has 
had a prosperous year and now numbers upwards 
of 200. 

Bhode Island. 

Rev. E. E. Davidson, the evangelist who has heen 
holding successful services in South Providence for 
some weeks past, by special request addressed the 
Ministers’ Meeting May 14 with much acceptance. 
——tThe spring meeting of the neighborhood of aux- 
iliaries to the Women’s Home Missionary Society 
was held at Pilgrim Church, Providence, May 16, 
Mrs. Danielson presiding. After routine business 
was attended to a report of the annual meeting held 
in Salem was given. This was fo!lowed by an ad- 
dress by Rev. Alexander McGregor, secretary of the 
Rhode Island H. M. 8S. 

Connecticut. 

The church in Wallingford gave a farewell recep- 
tion to Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Dickinson, May 11. He 
has served the church for nine years in an accept- 
able and successful manner and has always been 
active and useful in public affairs. He was pre- 
sented with $400 and a quantity of silverware. 

Rey. T. A. Emerson of the church in Clinton is 
preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
Great Leaders in the Early Church: Origen, the Dil- 
igent Scholar, Eusebius, the Busy Pastor, Augustine, 
the Profound Theologian, Chrysostom, the Eloquent 
Preacher. 


The audiences in the church in Wolcott have more 
than doubled since Rev. H. M. Kellogg began to sup- 
ply it in February and de@ religious interest pre- 
vails. The Y. P. S.C. E. has been revived after be- 
ing suspended for several months in the interval 
between pastorates. The Naugatuck Valley Confer- 
ence held a large and spirited meeting with this 








church May 16, and discussed these topics: The 
Value of Evangelistic Work by the Churches versus 
that by Professional Evangelists and the Condition 
of Faithful Service as Related to Character, Inte}. 
lectual Development and Bible Knowledge. Dr. w 
A. Duncan spoke in behalf of the C. 8.8. and P. gs, 


A revival has been going on at Northfield under 
the labors of Evangelist E. A. Lawrence. So much 
religious interest has never been known in the town 
before. Many of the converts are heads of families 
and some of them had been regarded as presenting 
little prospect of ever becoming interested in re. 
ligion. 

At the ordination, in Battell Chapel, New Haven, 
of H. M. Lawson of the senior class in Yale 
divinity school, who has been appointed by the 
American Board for service in the Marathi Mis. 
sion, the question of the propriety of two theo- 
logical examinations for practically the same pur- 
pose of determining the candidate’s fitness as a 
missionary preacher was raised and discussed at 
some length. The Prudential Committee had al- 
ready passed upon his theological fitness, and it 
was held that by re-examining him the council 
would “throw itself into the midst of a great in- 
consistency.’ But it was not considered orderly to 
ordain without an examination, and so it was held 
in the usual way. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Trinity Church, Brooklyn, Rev. H. R. Waite, pas- 
tor, has had an encouraging record for the first year 
of its existence: 112 members received, more than 
doubling the membership with which it started, all 
current expenses met, sufficient pledged to assure 
self-support, $10,000 paid on account of land and 
buildings and $1,000 more in the treasury to be ap- 
plied to the same purpose-—-The East Church 
makes one communion each year a festival and an- 
nual reunion when all the members and former 
members are invited to attend. The service is made 
less formal and more fraternal than usual_— 
Our Church at Work,a monthly publication of the 
New England Church, has made a financial success 
of its first year and has been of much value in the 
work of the church whose present membership is 
303. The weekly income has increased, and for the 
first time in ten years equals the expenses. . 

During May and June Rey. A. F. Newton, pastor 
of the Rochester Avenue Church, Brooklyn, is 
preaching Sunday evenings on Perplexing Problems, 
with these subjects: How Do You Know God Exists? 
The Inspiration of the Bible, The Wine Cup: at 
First and at Last, The Divinity of Christ, The Story 
of Jonah: or, How Foreign Missions Protect Home 
Interests, Foreordination and Man’s Free Will Har- 
monized, True and False Views of the Atonement, 
and Lord’s Day Lawlessness. 

LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The new Mizpah Chapel, erec:ed by the Cleveland 
Bohemian Mission Board in a new and growing part 
of the city, between the largest Polish and a good 
sized Bohemian colony, was dedicated May 14. The 
exercises were unique. Instead of a sermon four 
short addresses were delivered, in English by Rev. 
Dr. H. M. Ladd, in Bohemian by Rev. John Prucha, 
in Polish by Mr. J. J. Dessup and in German by Rev. 
John Musil. The same hymns were also sung in 
four languages simultaneously, of course to the 
same tune. The dedicatory prayer was offered by 
Dr. H. M. Tenney. The use of four languages at the 
dedication is indicative of the quadrilingual use for 
which the chapel is intended, as all these languages 
will be used in the work done within its walls and of 
which it is a new and important center. Thia is the 
third church building erected by the Bohemian Mis- 
sion in Cleveland, besides the Bible Readers’ Home, 
and each has been dedicated free of debt. 

From the disbanded Trumbull and Mahoning 

Conference the churches at Bristolville, Gustavus, 
Mecca and North Bloomfield have joined Grand 
River Conference. Cortland has joined Puritan 
Conference. Youngstown, Johnston, Hartford and 
Canfield are yet unassociated. 
. The church at Cornerville celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in connection with the spring meeting 
of Marietta Conference. A historical paper was 
read and Rev. F. L. Fay, the first pastor from 1843 
to 1858, made an address, The church has been 4 
training school from which have gone forth to other 
churches many efficient Christians, 

At Huntsburgh, Claridon and South Newbury the 
Sunday evening services are entirely in the hands 
of the Endeavor Society.——The church at Kent 00 
a recent Sunday, in respouee to an earnest appeal 
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by the pastor, Rev. M. 1’. Jones, raised $1,500, thus 
freeing it from debt. 

The members of Euclid Avenue Church, Cleve- 
jand, crowded the spacious Sunday school room 
at a reception in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Ladd, 
May 18. Addresses were made by neighboring 
pastors, a purse of $265 was presented by the 
men of the church, and the tenth anniversary 
of this singularly happy and fruitful pastorate 
was joyfully celebrated.—The Woman’s Home 
and Foreign Missionary Societies of Cleveland 
Conference held their annual meeting at Hough 
Avenue Church, May 17, with a large attendance 
from Oberlin, Elyria, Berea and the city churches. 
—Pilgrim Church has received 172 new members 
since Jan. 1, 1892, instead of 139, as reported last 
week, or 201 since the pastorate of Rev. C. S. Mills 
began in November, 1891. 

Illinois. 

An illustration of one way of doing home mis- 
sionary work is seen at Plano where a vigorous lit- 
tlechurch after an effective winter’s work finds it- 
self weakened by the removal of the shops. Several 
hundred men have been taken from the town, so 
that the church cannet raise the salary of its pas- 
tor, Rev. A. E. Arnold. He has quietly suggested a 
reduction of $100 and bridges the difficulty. 


The manufacturing village of North Aurora is 
more and more feeling the influence of the Sunday 
school so lately grown into a church and is now 
served by an efficient man for $400.—In the re- 
cent disastrous fire in Alto Pass, which destroyed 
the business part of the town and crippled the re- 
sources of the church, the gospel tent of the H. M.S. 
stored there for the winter was spared. The pastor, 
Rey. Z. T. Walker, is serving them with marked ac- 
ceptance. 

The Anna church, under the pastorate of Rev. R. 
W. Purdue, is again coming to prosperity, having 
been much strengthened by special meetings, Rev. 
H. D. Wiard assisting. 

Rev. P. C. Burhans, pastor of the church in Villa 
Ridge, since the burning of both church building 
and parsonage has been living in the church barn 
but hopes to occupy the new parsonage and dedi- 
cate the new and beautiful church building in time 
for Children’s Day. 

Evangelist Wyckoff spent a month in Beechwood, 
the south end of the freight division of the Illinois 
Central Railway. A new town has grown up here of 
about 600 inhabitants, half colored, with no house 
of worship for the white population. Of seven de- 
nominations the Congregational church has as many 
families as all the rest. There are many railroad 
employés. The work is an out-station of Villa Ridge, 
though it naturally belongs to Mound City. The, 
services were held in a hall, the rear of which was 
the office and workroom of the town paper. The 
ordinary congregations filled the house. There were 
twenty-five inquirers and six were added to the 
church. 

By the shutting down of the saw mill a year ago 
at Ullin the town lost half its population. The 
struggling church suffered with the rest. Apart 
from the Sunday school their only service is on Fri- 
day evening, conducted by Rev. P. C. Burhans of 
Villa Ridge. 

The church in Newtown, though witbout 2 pastor, 
has done valiant service in keeping up its Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor Society and the 
weekly prayer meeting. Under the leadership of a 
faithful, self-sacrificing deacon, a neat and con- 
venient house of worship has been erected to take 
the place of an old one too small for the congrega- 
tions and badly racked by a tornado. The dedica- 
tion, May 7, free from debt, was an occasion of great 
joy to all the people. The sermon was preached by 
Superintendent Tompkins, The hou-e was crowded 
to its utmost capacity afternoon and evening, many 
being unable to gain entrance. 

Mr. August Voges is supplying with acceptance 
the church in Greenville. There is increase of at- 
tendance and membership in the Endeaver Society 
anil the Sunday school. 

Mr. John Drumm of Chicago Seminary is supply- 
ing the church in Lee Center for six months.——Mr. 
D. W. Crofts is much encouraged in his labors with 
the churches in Beverly and Newtown, which he is 
supplying for six months. 

Indiana. 

Just after the erection of the stone house of wor- 
ship in East Chicago two years ago, the failure of 
the great iron works, upon which many depended 
for a livelihood, caused great loss of subscriptions 
and finaucial embarrassment. Kev. H. A. Kerns, 
the devoted pastor, has succeeded in raising the 





entire indebtedness of $900, including the $371 sub- 
scribed May 14, dedication day, when Rev. C. H. 
Taintor preached. The church is now in every way 
prosperous, and the town is increasing in popula- 
tion. 

A devoted woman, a member of the First Church, 
Michigan City, has recently made it a gift entirely 
liquidating its floating indebtedness. The Swedish 
mission is happy in its new building. 


Fellowship Church, Indianapolis, Rev. E.8. Smith, 
pastor, will enlarge its edifice at once. Lack of room 
for the increasing Sunday school and congregation 
necessitates the forward movement. The recon- 
structed edifice will face Broadway instead of 
Eleventh Street.——Rev. F. E. Dewhurst of Plym- 
outh Church recently took up the history and devel- 
opment of the Sandwich Islands in two largely at- 
tended, illustrated lectures. 


Michigan. 

Michigan ministersare great rovers. Only twenty- 
seven pastors remain in the churches they served 
Jan. 1, 1890, and 110 have joined their present fields 
since Jan. 1, 1892.-The Benton Harbor church has 
ordered a pipe organ to cost from $1,500 to $2,000. 

The church in East Saginaw, Rev. G. R. Wallace, 
pastor, now ranks second in Michigan for member- 
ship. Last Sunday 121 new members were received, 
118 on confession. These came almost entirely from 
the Sunday evening congregations, which, during 
the nearly three years of the present pastorate, have 
been large beyond precedent, hundreds often being 
turned away. During this pastorate 300 have been 
added to the church, 243 on confession. 


, THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 


Evangelist F. W. Smith has just closed a series of 
meetings at Mankato. All denominations united. 
There were a number of conversions. He is supply- 
ing at Oak Park Church, Minneapolis, for a few 
weeks.—Rev. James Earl of Brownton is doing 
evangelistic work on the Mesabe Range fora month. 
His pulpit is supplied by Rev. Mark Levy of St. 
Paul.——The movable chapel just completed has 
been opened at Columbia Heights with preaching 
by Rev. R. P. Herrick. It is a fine locality for the 
organization of a church. 

The People’s Church, St. Paul, Rev. S. G. Smith, 
D.D., pastor, has bad some institutional features, 
but in the future it is to be a regular institutional 
church. A parish house is to be provided where 
Rev. J. H. Chandler, the assistant pastor, will live. 
This will also be headquarters for any theological 
or sociological students who may assist in the work. 
Deaconesses will serve under the name of Sisters 
of the People. A medical superintendent or mis- 
sionary is included in the plans. The membership 
of the church is over 500 and of the Sunday school 


over 700. 
Nebraska. 


A delightful fellowship meeting was held with 
the Welsh church at Urbana, Rev. R. 8. Pierce, pas- 
tor, in connection with the dedication of its house 
of worship. The services were on the morning of 
May 14, Rev. V.F.Clark preaching the sermon. The 
total cost of the property was $764. There haye been 
collected in the community $512, friends in Spring- 
field, Mass., sent $125 and the C. C, B. S. made a 
grant of $300, of which the church will need to use 
only $127. The building is twenty-two by thirty-six 
feet, capable of seating 125, is well built and neatly 
finished. Great credit is due to Missionary Taylor 
for his supervision of the work and in recognition 
of it a collection was taken at the dedicatory serv- 
ices for the A. H. M.S. The church home is a great 
blessing to the community, which has been worship- 
ing for nine years in private houses and sod school- 
houses. 

Evangelist Billings held a successful service with 
the church at Calhoun, May 8-14. On the last Sun- 
day the house was crowded at both services and he 
was assisted by Mr. A. F. Nash, lately State secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. After closing services at 
Calhoun Mr. Billings and Mr. Nash went to Have- 
lock to assist Rev. C. E. Enlow. 


Colorado. 

The Arkansas Valley Association met with the 
church at Manitou Springs, May 9,10. The cordial 
fellowship and the interesting topics discussed 
made the meetings peculiarly helpful. Among the 
subjects were: The Indian Question, Evangelistic 
Work in Mining Camps, Church Membership, The 
Church and Society, The Church and, Worldliness, 
Heritage of the Church in the Life of Bishop Brooks, 
and The Labor Problem, with addreszes upon this 
topic by President Siocum and Mr. Pressey Alden, 


warden of the Mansfield House university settle- 
ment, East London. 

The people of Plymouth Church, Denver, invited 
their friends to a “house warming” in the new 
chapel the evening of May 11. Music,addresses and 
refreshments were features of the entertainment. 

The dedication of the First Church of Lafayette 
took place May 12. Instead of a sermon there were 
brief addresses upon the following topics: What Is 
the Church Building for? The Pulpit in the Church, 
The Pew in the Church, What the Dedication Means. 
This is the second church building in the State 
which has been largely planned and brought to 
completion through the efforts of Rev. A. K. Pack- 
ard, the present pastor at Lafayette. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
Washington. 

Mr. Kimball, the church financier, has visited 
Seattle and raised money to enlarge the edifice of 
Plymouth Church. He also cleared a debt from the 
little church at Edgewater.——Rev. O. F. Thayer 
closes his work at Farmington this month. Under 
his ministry the church has strengthened in every 
way. A new parsonage has been built, and while 
pastor of the Tekoa church, at the same time with 
Farmington, a church edifice was erected at the 
former place. 


WEEKLY KBEGISTER. 
Calis. 


LDEN, West, of Chicago Seminary, to New Grand 
AGhain ‘and Olmstead, lll. Acc 
of St. Johns, Mich., to Dowagiac. 


a —— William C., 
cece 
as = MAN, L. W. re declines call to Swedish Ch., 


Lake View, ‘Chicago 

BRECKENRID ee William W., of bo ig Haven, Ct., to 
Washington, oy six months. Acc 

BROWN, Clarence T., of Olivet, Mich, le First Ch., Salt 
Lake, Utah, for six months. Acc cepts. 

CAMPBELL,’ John P., of Odell, I., to New Ulm, Minn. 


chos#y's 8. B., of Loomis, Neb.,to Eagle. Accepts. 
DOLE, Charles a ety rmanent pastorate at Lorain, O. 
FELLOWS, Charies accepts call to Staples, Miun., 


for six months. 
FISHER, J. A , ot Michigan, to Dwight, Ill, Accepts. 
GALLAGHER’ goon e W., of Mont oe Vt., to Atkin- 
‘acoma, Wn. Accepts. 


son Memorial Ch Ch 
—— Willis A +» accepts call to North Ch., 
on 
HER ON, George D., accepts call h chair of applied 
Christianity in lowa College, Grinn 
of jeaveriak Ch., East Boston, Mass., to, 
Piedmon' Ch., Worceste. 
HUNTLEY, Sanford F., of Alexandria, 8. D., to Wes- 
sin 2 i. rings an a yoked churches, 8. D. Accepts. 
KE uther accepts call to Shelton he t. 
LINDSAY, Wiltred to Onekama, Mich. Acce 
MORRIS, Samuel t., of Dexter, Mich., to Re Jacket. 


ye 

MU URKLAND, Shenies S., of Franklin St. Ch., Man- 
chester, residency of the New Hampshire 
College of P agricuita ure and the Mechanic Arts 
OYES, Warren L., accepts call to Whiting and Sud- 


bur: 
PALMER, Frank H., of Boston, Mass., to East Bridge- 
i ater. 
SILCOX, John B., accepts call to Immanuel Ch., Mont- 


sTUNTEVANT, met W., accepts call to Hartland, Vt. 

SWANSON, Isaac J. N., of "Chicago Seminary, to Odell, 
Til. Accepts. 

WAIN, George, of Saranac, Mich., to Vernon, Acvepts. 
WALKER, John T., of Mendon, “Mich., to Alpine and 


WitLiaMs, W AW ts call to Tipton, Mich 
rer, accepts call to » Mich. 
WR T Reuben. B., of South Broadway Ch., Denver 
A * heise City, Idaho, Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
POSES re Union Ch., St. Louis, Mo. Parts 
oF ev. pee. & Love, J. H: George, G. C. Adains 


; M., 0. y 18, New Haven, _ gee. 
‘oth Daniels %. bes me parts b by Ns 
Messrs. ad Ls , D. M. James Laue 
rr ig Sa Twitchell,” D D., and W. 0; Ballau- 


Lynn, 


pees, De 
tine. 
WYLIE, Edgar B., o. p. April 27 oo} x Ch, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sermon by Rev. C. Bb. Hul rt D Di other 
rts by ev. Messrs. G. B. Willcox, De D., eays 
om Goodwin, D. D., D. W. Wise and ES, CA 
Blanchard. 


Resignations. 
BARNARD. Hoary Ts West Rutland, Vt. 
BARRON John Creightce, Neb. 
GOVE, John 8., Wentworth, N. H.,and will attend the 
Moody Training School ip Chicago. 
MILLAR, William, Kalkaska, Mich. 
NEW LANDS, Robert W., Wauponsee Grove Ch., Mazon, 


Ul. 
ROWLAND, John, New London, Wis., withdraws resig- 
nation and = remain six months. 
STUART, Isambert M., Acton, Me. 
THRALL, William H., 'Rednheld, S. D., to accept State 
home missionary superintendency. 
WATSON, Albert, Hampstead, N. 
Mery pn ec 
., May 8. Sixteen members. 
yay 14. Eleven members. 
Miscellaneous. 
BUSHABY Sidney A., has returned from Europe and 
an be addressed at Boston 
DENI ISON, Daniel, and sister, of Pomfret Center, Ct., 
when they started on a vacation trip were given 


le. 

HAYNES, Charles | Yale Seminary, will supply the 
chureh in Oriska, N. D., this summer. 

BoLron® E, William E., will monet his home in Chicago, 

at 1170 W Washington Bouleva: 

UMPHREY. neuer of Randolph, N. ¥., is supplying 
the church in Napo! 

LYONS, E. C., the evangelist, will supply at Morristown 
an d Waterville, Minn., until a paster 

nOGERe.. her A., has removed from Encinitas, Cal., 


B., will be ovsngties associate in the 

ehureh fn Siew pert. . H., Rev. J. P. Pillsbury, pastor. 

TOTTEN, Matthew J., of Harwood, N. D,, will supply 
the church in Argusville for the present. 


CAMBRIA, 8 
CAYUGA, N.D 
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YOUNG, Arthur G., who has supplied the church in For- 
ove N. D., for six months, bee gone to Oberon. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Sunday school membership of the United 
Bretbren denomination exceeds the church mem- 
bersbip by 55,000, more than twenty-five per cent. 
That is evidence of the wisdom of maintaining a 
vigorous Sunday school department, which that 
denomination has done for a good many years. 

The first national Sunday school convention ever 
held in Mexico assembled in the city of Mexico 
April 5, and continued five days. Six dénomina- 
tions were represented and ten States}'more than 
one-third of the Republic. The convention 'was so 
successful that it was decided to hold another next 
year. 





MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL ASSO0IA- 
T 


The ninety-first annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts was held, 
May 16, 17, 18, in the Union Church, Boston. 
Three hundred and twenty delegates (eighty- 
three of them of the laity) presented creden- 
tials, thus indicating a larger representation 
of the churches than was possible under the 
old system of apportionment, but not as many 
of the laity as some desire and persist in de- 
manding. Legislation to this end was sought 
at this session, but refused after a somewhat 
prolonged debate, the body deciding that it is 
wiser to test the present system before mak- 
ing other changes. The matter is to come up 
next year, notice to that effect having been 
served. 

The choice of Hon. Thomas Weston as mod- 
erator served to facilitate the business of the 
session. Rev. F. J. Marsh was elected assistant 
register of the association and the office made 
one of those of long tenure, net subject to an- 
nual change. The association balloted upon 
the names of four clergymen and four laymen 
—selected by its nominating committee—and 
chose Rev. N. Boynton, Rev. DeWitt S. Clark 
and Rey. Dr. Elijah Horr and Judge James 
Barker of Pittsfield as its nominees from which 
the committee on the nomination of new mem- 
bers of the A. B. C. F. M. may select the 
quota to which the State may be entitled. 


THE ADDRESSES, 


Of the formal addresses given several were 
notable for their finish and force. Rev. A. Me- 
Cullagh, D. D., of Worcester pleaded warmly 
and effectively for a recognition of the fact 
that experience is a valuable element in the 
equipment of a clergyman, that with age ought 
to come, and usually does come, wisdom that 
cannot safely be spurned by churches and 
laymen, who until recently have cherished 
the fad that young men were the only accepta- 
ble pulpiteers and pastors. Rev. I. J. Lan- 
sing, in an impressive and illuminating way, 
showed how essential Sabbath observance is 
in elevating wages and why the laborer should 
cease to condemn the church for its insistence 
upon a legal rest day once in seven days. 
Whether viewed from a physical, intellectual, 
moral or spiritual standpoint Sunday rest and 
Sunday uplift mean wage increase. 

The theme, The Minister as a Student, was 
treated in three able addresses by three of the, 
younger pastors, each of whom has gained a 
more than ordinary reputation in the studies 
of which he spoke. Rev. T. C, Pease gave a 
finished and scholarly address on The Minis- 
ter as a Student of General Literature, ad- 
mirably illustrated by apt quotations which 
showed his familiarity with a wide range of 
reading. Such study, he said, makes the min- 
ister a broader man, emancipating him from 
professional narrowness. He comes close to 
men as a leader when, by acquaintance with 
the best literature, he has come to feel the 
beating of the great human heart, which 
through all the ages he finds to be one in 
aspiration and largely one in form and ex- 
pression... General literature reveals God 
through human thoughts, feelings, aspira- 





tion, experience. The minister should see 
the divine more clearly because he realizes 
the human more truly and completely. Such 
knowledge also helps him in his pastoral 
work. Though circumstances have changed, 
and the pastor no longer. gathers families to- 
gether in their homes to catechise and lead 
them in prayer, yet he is called as never before 
to come close to individual life and feel and 
meet its needs. For this he needs widening 
and deepening knowledge of human life. The 
highest creative form which literature takes 
today, the novel, is singularly instructive in 
this direction. To know the homely charac- 
ters of flesh and blood who live in the pages 
of George Eliot, to walk with Mrs. Gaskell 
through the homes of the poor, to listen to 
Miss Wilkins as she describes characters 
which we find in every New England parish 
educates the minister’s experience, widens his 
sympathy and draws out his soul. These 
are many-colored windows through which we 
watch the varied play and movement of hu- 
man life, and learn to give men what they 
most need while all around us they hunger 
and thirst for some one to reveal to them 
the Christ of God. 

Rev. J. P. Coyle spoke on The Minister as a 
Student of Social Movements. He must not 
study social facts as a specialist, but these 
facts are so abundant in his own parish that 
if he is alert he will have intelligent opinions 
on social topics without being a specialist. 
Though one of the pathetic figures we see is 
a man who takes a newspaper and believes it, 
yet on the whole newspapers are our most 
valuable sources of information. The beset- 
ting sin of a minister is to enlist hastily in so- 
cial schemes which he does not understand. 
By studying social movements he is brought 
into sympathetic relations with all kinds of 
people, and is vastly better fitted to deal with 
them than one who deals with these move- 
ments only by statistics. He has also pecul- 
iar advantages which grow out of the emanci- 
pating nature of his preconceptions. His doc- 
trine of the divine fatherhood frees him from 
pessimism. The story of the blackness of hu- 
man nature is but a part of the story of re- 
demption. The minister is fitted by his knowl- 
edge of God to interpret aright the most com- 
plex and perplexing social facts. 

Rev. J. E. Tuttle fittingly closed the evening 
session by an address on The Minister as a 
Student of the Word. He declared that the 
supreme business of the minister is to pro- 
claim the things which Christ has revealed to 
him, the word of God as it has come to him 
through prophet, psalmist, evangelist and apos- 
tle. We must incorporate the Bible into our 
very being till we are swayed and controlled 
by the truth and spirit of Jesus. By thestudy 
of the word the minister is to maintain his 
spiritual life. After much reading, thinking 
and pastoral work life sometimes becomes a 
desert and can be filled with new meaning 
only as from the Word of God is poured into 
every fiber of our manhood the life giving 
truth. The study of the Bible gives us power 
to; save men. It makes us know ourselves 
and one who knows himself knows others. 
Recognize the Christian pulpit as the throne 
of the ages. 


CONDITION OF THE CHURCHES. 


Secretary Hazen reported the addition of 
eight and the gain of six churches during the 
year, the total number in the State being 579. 
His report was largely devoted to a detailed 
statement of the tardiness of conferences in 
sending in statistics, the trouble it caused 
him, the injustice done to the denomination 
and a recommendation that all the conferences 
follow the example and methods of the Men- 
don, which had its complete report in by Jan. 
10. Rev. F. J. Marsh, the reporter of this con- 
ference, subsequently described how this ad- 
mirable result had been secured by him. 








The report on the work of the churehes 


was presented by Rev. A. C, Hodges. The 
value of this report depends, of course, on 


the response of the churches to the questions. 


asked concerning their methods and spiritua} 
condition, This year Mr. Hodges was put to 
the task of, making bricks without straw, as 
360 of the 579 churches failed to pay any atten. 
tion to the inquiries sent to them, However, 
from those which did reply, there came tidings 
of life and energy. Some reported additions 
at every communion, others special religious 
interest without outside aid, while others told 
of various efforts to reach neglecters, to carry 
the gospel to scattered country communities 
and to help the poor in cities. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The reports presented by the committees 
appointed last year called forth constructive 
action in the case of the ministerial bureau 
and substantial indorsement of the recom. 
mendations in every other case. Dr. J. W. 
Wellman could not report much progress in 
the joint conference with representatives of 
the Vermont Association relative to the estab- 
lishment of the Ministerial Home, but both 
he and Dr, Quint made strong, telling speeches 
in favor of more generous support by the 
churches and wealthy individuals of the Board 
of Ministerial Aid, and their recommendation 
that the churches contribute annually to its 
support, was heartily adopted. Rev. R. B. 
Tobey, reporting for the Sunday school com- 
mittee, revealed a continuation of the decline 
in membership, contributions and average at- 
tendance which was reported last year. Dur- 
ing the year the attendance has declined 
1,000 and the net loss in two years has been 
2,400, and the average attendance is only 
sixty-five per cent. of the enrollment. In view 
of this the committee suggested that the asso- 
ciation’s committee next year should investi- 
gate the causes for this as well as report the 
facts. This recommendation was adopted. 
Rey. Dr. Eldridge Mix, in reporting for the 
committee on systematic beneficence, showed 
that notwithstanding an increase in church 
membership of 1,600 there had been a falling 
off in contributions to the seven’ societies, 
due, he thought, largely to failure of the 
churches to adopt systematic giving. The 
committee renewed the suggestion that the 
conferences and churches at the beginning of 
the year assume a proportionate share of the 
$600,000 which it is thought Massachusetts 
ought to make the minimum amount it will 
raise next year, and the association indorsed 
the suggestion. 

Dr. S. W. Dike’s report on The Family was 
valuable not only because it embodied his 
own thought but also that of Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer. It was a plea for a greater rec- 
ognition of the duty of the church in preserv- 
ing and developing the family life, and a 
frank criticism of many of the multiplied 
modern activities of the church which tend 
to the disintegration of the famiiy. Too much 
insistence has been placed upon the collective 
work of the church, too little on the domestic. 
In the future the pastor and preacher must be 
trained to study the family life and aid in 
its preservation and elevation. Hitherto his 
training has not fitted him to understand the 
problems of the social structure and their 
solution. Parents, teachers, children are hun- 
gry for light upon the problems of home and 
school life which vex them today, and they 
welcome well-considered, thoughtful sermons 
upon the subject, but the man who preaches 
such sermons must be abreast of modern psy- 
chology and pedagogy, and not deal in plati- 
tudes. 

The committee on intemperance, through Dr. 
John Blackmer, reported that the decision of 
the association last year to spur the clergy 
and churches into insisting upon an enforce- 
ment of the law compelling education upon 
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pores ere 
thé hygienic aspects of intemperance and tem- 

rance had borne good fruit during the vear 
and doubtless helped, not only to secure its 
more rigid enforcement, but to aid in the 
growth of the: no license sentiment. Har- 
mony of action ought to be secured in work- 
ing along practical lines. Churches and clubs 
of church members in their planning for din- 
ners, etc., Should not seem to countenance the 
use of liquor by patronizing hotels and res- 
taurants that sell liquor. Efforts to secure a 
commission from the Legislature to investi- 
gate the traffic and its effects have failed this 
year, but ought to be renewed. This report 
was adopted but modified so that the question 
ofthe method by which the State should secure 
the information desired should be left open, 
many believing that a body of experts is pre- 
ferable to a legislative commission. | 

tev. F. S. Hatch of Monson reported upon 
Sunday railway traffic. Much has yet to be 
done. Four or five hundred trains per Sunday 
unlawfully run. The railroad commissioners, 
it is believed, are in favor of reduction and 
would bring it about if confident it was de- 
sired by public opinion. Much can be done 
by the consistent action of Christians and the 
encouragement of right sentiment by word 
and action. 

MINISTERIAL BUREAU. 

The committee on establishing a ministerial 
tureau, Prof. J. P. Taylor, chairman, reported 
that neither the American Congregational As- 
sociation or the Massachusetts H. M. 8. had 
felt willing te assume any of the expense inci- 
dent upon establishing or maintaining the 
bureau, though they heartily agreed that it 
would be well to have some such agency. The 
committee recommended that the bureau be 
established, the General Association to as- 
sume the expense, which is not to be more 
than $3,000 per year; the bureau to be gov- 
erned by a board of nine directors; the secre- 
tary to have a salary of not less than $2,500; 
and the funds to be raised by a call for three 
cents per member upon the membership of the 
churches. The debate upon this report and 
its recommendations was prolonged and de- 
veloped more difference of opinion than any 
question discussed. 

Finally the large majority of the delegates 
voted that the association should assume the 
expense, raising the funds by a three cents 
per capita levy; that the directors should be 
nine in number (five clergymen and four lay- 
men), elected for a three-year term and rotat- 
ing (the first nine elected determining by lot 
who of their number should serve one year, 
who two years and who three years); that no 
director should be eligible for re-election more 
than two terms in succession; and that no 
conference should have more than one repre- 
sentative on the board of directors. At a late 
hour the ballot was taken and resulted in the 
election of the following, whe have power to 
fill vacancies: Rev. Messrs. E. A. Reed of Hol- 
yoke, B, F. Hamilton and G. A. Gordon of 
Boston, C. 8. Brooks of Fitchburg, Judge J. 
Higgins of Orleans and Hon. S. R. Heywood 
of Worcester. 


VARIOUS RESOLUTIONS. 


The sentiment of the delegates on live ques- 
tions of the day was expressed in no un- 
certain way in the form of ringing resolu- 
tions denouncing the proposed opening of the 
gates of the Columbian Exposition on Sunday, 
which were ordered telegraphed to President 
Cleveland, Attorney-General Olney and Presi- 
dent T. W. Palmer of the National Directory. 
The Supreme Court decision on the Geary 
law was noted, the injustice of the law de- 
nounced, and suspension of judgment upon 
Christian ethics by the Chinese asked for 
until the voice of the Christian people is heard, 
and sympathy expressed for the Americans in 
China. Recognizing the peril to religion and 
800d morals from the growth of gambling 





and poolrooms, strong resolutions condemn- 
ing the evil were passed and a large commit- 
tee appointed, Dr. A. H. Plumb, chairman, to 
investigate the evil during the coming year 
and report at the next meeting. The resolu- 
tions recently passed by the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting approving of advances toward unity 
with the Free Baptists were indorsed, but 
since the matter is now under consideration 
by a National Council committee no specific 
action was recommended. Chaplain Batt of 
Concord Reformatory introduced resolutions, 
which were approved, calling upon clergymen 
ever to remember their duties to the unfortu- 
nate in penal, reformatory and charitable in- 
stitutions, and to exert their influence in 
securing sanitary and fire-proof conditions in 
local places of detention. Just before ad- 
journment, in response to a clear statement by 
Rev. N. Boynton of how discussion on impor- 
tant papers presented had been rendered im- 
possible by the pressure of business, it was 
ordered that next year all reports from stand- 
ing committees and new committees appointed 
this year should be sent to the secretary four 
weeks before the meeting, printed, and only 
read before the association when thought best 
by the committee of arrangements. 








A ORITIQUE ON THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE MEETING. 


BY REV. M. M. DANA, D. D., LOWELL. 


Whether it is to rank as better or inferior to 
similar and preceding meetings, it is capable of 
being improved. The attendance, even under 
the new rule, was hardly more than half what it 
might have been and the attendance of laymen 
was not increased. It has been, and still is, 
overwhelmingly a ministerial assemblage and 
so does not interest or attract the great body of 
our Christian men who constitute the thought- 
ful and capable portion of our churches. It 
is a great loss to any denomination when it 
fails to draw into its deliberative meetings 
those who after all are relied upon to carry on 
its missionary and local work. The program 
is partly responsible for this. It was too largely 
freighted with reports on themes which seem 
to have a standing place in every annual or- 
der of exercises. Oftentimes the same com- 
mittees are continued, so that we are denied 
some years even the poor boon of hearing some 
new voices. These reports take too much time 
and awaken but little interest. Topics and 
themes born out of today’s life and conflicts 
cannot therefore have the discussion they 
merit and even if presented one or two set ad- 
dresses is all that is arranged for. 

But in one particular a radical amendment 
is possible. Instead of making the election of 
moderator the first business of the association, 
why not choose him midway in the session 
and have him hold over till the next meeting? 
Then, instead of an annual sermon assigned 
by the provisional committee to some person, 
for reasons seldom apparent, let its place be 
taken by what shall be called “the address 
from the chair.” If a minister be moderator 
it can take the form of a sermon, or in case a 
layman hold that position he can give an ad- 
dress on some subject of applied Christianity. 
In Great Britain these deliverances from the 
chair are of great significance and bring to the 
front for discussion those social questions 
which are today engaging the thought of 
Christians of every name. Further, the in- 
cumbent of the chair could then look over the 
responses from the constituent bodies of the 
General Association and, finding out who are 
expecting to be present, make a wise selection 
for the committees he is called upon to nomi- 
nate at the very opening of the session. As it 
is, a moderator is chosen in a most heartless, 
slipshod way and then, knowing nothing 
about the make-up of the body, turns in his 
dilemma to the registrar or other official for a 
slate.’ So it comes to pass that committees 





ase duplicated, even the palpable inconsist- 
ency of the same chairman for two successive 
years has occurred. It is, to say the least, an 
unseemly way of proceeding and its results 
are obviously unfair. 

If there is any desire to make the meeting 
of the General Association more effective, to 
keep it in touch with the churches, some dif- 
ferent methods must. be introduced into its 
management and a greater effort, made to im- 
proye its, program, to retire fora vacation at 
least seme ied sits:ever recurting*ireports and to 
appoint conmiittées more equably. A glance 
at some of the subjects presented and, better 
still, discussed at the recent sessions of the 
Baptist and the. Congregational Unions of 
Great Britain may serve to show how far more 
popular and influential those gatherings are 
than corresponding ones in this couatry. 





MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOOIETY. 


As is customary, the Massachusetts General 
Association on Wednesday afternoon gave 
place to the annual meetiug of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society. This society 
transacted its routine business and listened 
to the secretary, Rev. J. Coit, and the treas- 
urer, Kev. E. B. Palmer, as they rendered 
account of their stewardship. The old board 
of officers was re-elected. The executive 
committee was changed, Rev. W. E. Barton 
and G. E. Hood taking the places of Rev. 
Dr. E. B. Webb and 8. B. Capen, Esq., who 
had declined re-election, and Rev. P. B. 
Davis and S. B. Carter being also elected to 
the committee. 

Financially the year was not quite up to the 
level of the preceding, the total receipts being 
$152,586, or a decrease of $7,598, due entirely 
to a shrinkage in legacies. The appropria- 
tions to the various departments were: French, 
$14,727; Scandinavian, $4,884; Italian, $2,105; 
German, $674; Armenian, $1,028; Jews, $375; 
city evangelization, $13,318; and for the ordi- 
nary work of the society, $24,284. The sum 
of $74,489 has been sent to the national society. 
Grants averaging $355 have been made to 135 
churches and missions, and 125 missionaries 
have been employed at an average salary of 
$777. These churches have received into mem- 
bership on confession 456 persons and have 
contributed to the benevolent societies $5,815. 

As the foregoing figures intimate, the for- 
eign work of the society is every year receiv- 
ing more emphasis, and now more than a 
third of the expenditure goes for the carrying 
forward of evangelistic agencies among the 
French, Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, Ital- 
ians, Finns, Armenians and Jews, while from 
the Greeks and Syrians who have settled in 
the midst of us come requests for missiona- 
ries. In sustaining this fureign work the 
chief reliance thus far has been the Swett 
fund, which has already been heavily drawn 
upon and must be exhausted in the course of 
afew years. On the other hand, the foreign- 
ers are pouring in upon us in increasing num- 
bers. In this State they already outnumber 
the native Americans in the proportion of 
fifty-eight to forty-two, and throughout New 
England the number of Roman Catholic com- 
municants, according to the census of 1890, 
was 1,005,120 as against 763,987 Protestant 
Church members. The French Canadians 
alone constitute one-twelfth of our popula- 
tion. These figures make apparent the need 
of prosecuting more largely and vigorously 
than ever judicious evangelizing efforts. 

The policy of organizing separate foreign 
churches approves itself to the executive 
committee, though they are considered only 
as bridges to bring the foreigners over to our 
communion. The teaching in the Sunday 
schools is ordinarily in English. While more 
work is being done for the French than fur 
any other single foreign element an equally 
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encouraging field is found among the Scandi- 
navians, Italians and other races, while the 
efforts recently begun for the Armenians are 
being repaid and this past year for the first 
time a Hebrew mission in Boston has received 
aid. 

City evangelization is another channel for 
the funds of the society, grants being made 
to fourteen enterprises in Boston and vicinity 
as well as in Fall River. and Worcester. 
Meanwhile the old work—the maintenance of 
weak churches in country districts—is not 
neglected, ninety-nine such churches being 
aided to the extent of $24,418. 

Rev. W. E. Barton’s address, racy and force- 
ful, set in clear light the relation of home 
missionary effort to other departments of 
Christian activity. If we want to recruit the 
city churches in the future, as in the past, 
from the country we must sustain the weak 
churches. Itis from them, too, that the min- 
istry has been constantly re-enforced. Mr. 
Barton drew upon his own experience in the 
Tennessee mountains fer illustration of his 
salient points, and his anecdotes were so pat 
that the attention of his hearers was kept 
keyed up to an intense pitch. Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, D. D., of East Charlemont set forth 
in his address the needs and value of the 
small country churches. 


_— 


COMMENOEMENT AT YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL. 

The anniversary exercises of Yale divinity 
schovl occurred May 17. Two years ago the 
higher criticism was defended by many of the 
graduating speakers. Last week this subject 
was not touched upon. The rights of criti- 
cism were evidently taken for granted by 
speakers who gave their attention to the cen- 
tral themes of the ministry. That subject 
about which the addresses this year centered 
was the task of faithfully holding forth before 
men the life and the spirit of Christ. 

Thirty-two men received the degree of B. D. 
Of these thirteen are to return for graduate 
work in the seminary, a proportion of the 
class that is without precedent. Five men 
have applied for commissions under the Amer- 
ican Board, three go to China, one to India; 
the fifth was rejected for poor health. Thir- 
teen men expect to settle in the East at once; 
two in the West. The graduate scholarship 
of $600 a year for two years is awarded to Mr. 
W. J. Moulton, Amherst, ’88. 

Professor Fisher made the farewell remarks 
to the class. He urged them to heed the ad- 
vice of Paley who, speaking of the vast region 
of the unknown around us, said men must 
have fortitude of understanding by which to 
hold fast what they do know, notwithstanding 
the vastness of what they do not know. The 
last clause of Paul’s injunction to prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good must 
be heeded. Professor Fisher said students 
used to leave their seminaries with an ac- 
cepted system of divinity so complete as to 
leave nothing to be learned. The result was 
that by middle life the flowers taken from the 
classroom had become a herbarium. There 
is good in the stimulus that comes from the 
present formative state of thought. 

The address before the alumni was delivered 
by Professor Harris, his subject The Evangel- 
istic Element in Pastoral and Preaching Work. 
He criticised the statement made at the Lon- 
don Council that the preaching of the first 
half of this century was of dry dogma, while 
in the latter half it had become concerned 
with the cultivation of spiritual life. He de- 





clared that in America the period from 1820 
to 1858 was conspicuous for great revivals, 
which successively swept over the land. The 
preachers did not proclaim dry theology but 
sought to make men repent. The immediate 
relation of men to God was emphasized. We 
must beware lest we neglect to make the same 





thought the prominent one. The discussion 
opened by Professor Harris was carried on by 
Dr. Buckingham, Dr. Twining of the Jnde- 
pendent, Dr. Parker, President Dwight and 
Professor Fisher. 

A collation was served to the guests and 
alumni of the seminary after the morning ex- 
ercises. In the evening a concert given by 
the seminary musical society was followed by 
a reception in the Trowbridge Reference Li- 
brary. The concert was a happy addition to 
the customary anniversary exercises and 
showed that the new musical society has al- 
ready done much in developing a new side in 
the life of the seminary. 

There are now over 1,200 living alumni. 
All who have died the past year were over 
seventy years old. The missionary library 
contains 3,200 volumes. A bequest of $40,000 
has been received during the year from Mrs. 
E. P. Fogg of New York as a foundation for 
scholarships for students of marked ability. 
The seminary sadly needs money for the en- 
dowment of professorships if it is to keep 
abreast with the widening conception of theo- 
logical training. The present corps of in- 
structors is maintained only because the pro- 
fessors voluntarily accept lower salaries ‘than 
are paid in the two academic departments of 
the university. M. 

ee 


EDUCATION. 
Union Theological Seminary has chosen 
Rev. A. C. McGiffert of Lane Theological Sem- 
inary to succeed Dr. Schaff in the chair of 
church history and Rev. William Adams 
Brown as instructor in systematic theology. 

—— Prof. W. 8S. Tyler, a veritable Nestor 
among professors of Greek in American col- 
leges, having filled that chair in Amherst 
since 1832, has resigned, taking with him the 
unbounded respect and affection of thousands 
who have enjoyed his instruction. 

— The Williams College trustees have 
voted, on recommendation of the faculty, to 
allow candidates of admission to present in 
place of Greek two years’ work in modern 
languages or one year of a modern language 
and one of higher mathematics. He must 
arrange to take the required number of hours 
a week while in college and must, at the end 
of his course, have studied French and Ger- 
man each three years in all. He will receive 
at the end of the four years the degree of A. B. 
This is one of the most radical steps taken 
by the college in years. Prof. Bliss Perry is 
to leave the chair of rhetoric and English lit- 
erature at the end of this year to take the 
professorship of oratory and rhetoric at Prince- 
ton and is succeeded by Frank J. Mather, who 
received the degree of Ph. D. with high honors 
at Johns Hopkins last year and is at present 
studying in Berlin. H. D. Wild, assistant 
professor of Latin, has been granted a two 
years’ leave of absence in order to study 
abroad. 





————— ge 


To live we must conquer incessantly, we 
must have the courage to be happy.— Amiel. 





Notices. E 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the lime). 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 29, 
104.M. Subject, The Boys’ Brigade. Speakers, Rev. 
J. A. McElevain and Rev. W. 8. Kelsey. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY.—The annual meeting 
will be held at the depository, 44 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, Wednesday, May 31, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

JEREMIAH TAYLOR, Secretary. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions will be held in Kirk Street Church, Lowell, 
Mass., on Thursday, June 1, at 10.15 A.M. and 2 P.M. 
The subject of the meeting will be Evangelistic Work 
Among Women in the Various Missions. There will be 

dd by Mrs, ©. W. Holbrook of the Zulu Mission, 
South Africa, Mrs. H. P. Beach of North China, Mrs. 
= H, Gutterson and Mrs. Gurubai Kirmarkar from 





ndia, Mrs. E. 1). Marden and Mrs. Calliope Vaitse from 
ABBIE B, CHILD, Home Secretary. 





rurkey. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF ConGRega, 
TIONAL MINISTERS (of which all ministers of Conse” 
qettene! churches in the State—Unitarian as well as 

rinitarian—are ex io members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, 
in the Court House, Court Square, Boston, on W 
day, May 31, at 5P.M. The convention sermon will be 
ee in the South Congregational Church, corner of 

eter and Newbury Streets, on ursday morning, 
June I, at 11 o’clock, by Rev. Samuel C. Beane of New. 
buryport, B. F. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ANNIVERSARY 
—Annual examinations on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 6,7. Address before the rhetorical society on 
Tuesday evening by Rev. Alexander McKenzie, DD 
of Cambridge, Mass. Alumni dinner on Wednesday’ 
The inaugural address of Prof. C. A. Beckwith at 4 Pit 
Exercises of the graduating class Wednesday evening, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION will be called to order at noon 
on Tuesday, May 30, in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, for these 
purposes: (hy To consider whether the association wil] 
accept an act of the General Court of Massachuse: 
chapter 38 of the acts of 1893, approved Feb. 21, 1893, an 
authorizing an increase of the capital stock of the asso. 
ciation, etc.; (2) To elect officers and transact any other 
business. The day being a public holiday the meeting 
Pye Ae be adjourned at once to Monday, June 
5, at 3 o’clock P. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AIp,= 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanw - 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsinthe Y. M. C. A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 


To CHURCHES IN DEBT.—It may be an advantage te 


any church handicapped with debt to communieate 
with “ Financier,” care Congregationalist. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible, 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, May 31, 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13, 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 2%, 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 18 rep 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B, 
Palmer, Treasurer. ‘it 

WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An. 
nua! membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con. 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregations! House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
5 ony York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING S0- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secreta 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. William H Hubba: § 
Treasurer, “* The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge, 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SoOvULETY— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Co gregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard. 
ner, W. Sec.; C. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 1 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies ang students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University. itman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG, SUNDAY _ SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ous literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

ry; W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 

House, New York. Missions in the United States, 


West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing: 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. @. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 

’. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House New York 


y. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 


work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in , 


terdenominuational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Ad 

P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin ves- 
sels; publishes the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman's 





a at. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 

remittances of same are requested to be made 

to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt 
8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan I‘braries and religiout 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and ote 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen ani 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines solr 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana Té 
Reeretary, loom 22, Congresa BS 6 coamgmas 

eretary, Room 22, C ouse. ’ 
Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President 

ppenee SesLe. Te 4 tes 

ARNA 8. SNOW, Correspondi fecretary- 
Congregational House, Bostov 
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zt Marriages. 
pn on ETT . * 
a The charge for marrtage notices is twenty-five cents.) 
~ LAWSON—BALDWIN—In New Haven, Ct., May 23, 
be Harvey M. Lawson and Delia Baldwin. They expect 
of to sail for Ahmednagar, India, July 29, in the service 
ng, of the American Board. 
we 
I. so. 7ane 
Z Deaths. 
ay, (The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
on additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
4 agney should be sent with the notice.! 
Mu FARR—In Thetford, Vt., Feb. 19, Deacon Jonathan Farr, 
1g. father of Mrs. M. P. Parmelee of Trebizond, Turkey, 
ed 87 yrs. 
= FULLER—In Brooklyn, N. Y., May 20, suddenly, Hum- 
se pbrey RK. Fuller, a deacon in the Central Church and a 
ill prominent banker, aged 67 yrs. 
ts, LACOMBE—In Denver, Col., May 14, Sarah Fuller, wife 
nd of Charles F. Lacombe and daughter of the late Rob- 
O- ert H. Thayer of South Orange, N. J. 
er TAYLOR—In Andover, May 21, Edward Taylor, aged 76 
ng rs. Although a native of Westfield, whose first min- 
ne ter, Kev. Edward Taylor, was his ancestor, be had 
lived in Andover for over fifty years. He was univer- 
sally respected and beloved and had held many posi- 
a tions of honor and tfust. He was for bem years one 
Ke of the deacons of the South Church and for twenty- 
ny one years treasurer of the theological seminary. 
WHEELER—Im St. Louis, Mo., May 9, Clara Goar, only 
N child of Rev. E. F. and Anna G.. Wheeler, aged 1 yr. 
4 MRS. JOANNA DANA MILLS, 
On Sunday morning, May 14, entered upon a Sabbath of 
0 eternal rest. She was born in Dedham, Mass.,and at 
6 death lacked but a few days of threescore years and 
ten. She had made some — for observing the seven- 
tieth anniversary of her birth here, but she will cele- 
brate it where “there is no night.” To her richly en- 
dowed nature there was added a liberal education, 
. which fitted her for great usefulness. As a teacher in 


—_———— 


early life she agen eng impressed her own character 
upon her pupils, many of whom fondly remember her 
and testify of her invaluable services. At the age of 
thirty-nine she married Mr. John Mills of Needham, 
where she afterwards resided. Since his death in 1879, 
which relieved her of domestic cares, she has given her 
time, her talents and her treasure to every good work. 
Church duties, the temperance and missionary causes 
and reforms for women have specially engaged her 
mind and activities. For thirty years abe was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational church in Needham, whose 
comely meeting house she liberally belped to build. It 
was filled with sympathizing friends and neighbors 
May 16. The floral tokens from various organizations 
showed how wide-spread were her relations and labors. 
She was characterized by ——— of purpose, dee 
conscientiousness, executive and poetical ability ana 
pemeneee of spirit. By tongue and pen and purse she 
elped every good cause. Her works do follow her. 


MRS. SARAH LABAREE TUFTS, 
Widow of the late Jonas Tufts, died in Walpole, N. H., 
on her ninety-fourth birthday, May 1, and on the seven- 
tieth anniversary of her marriage day. A descendant 
in the line and faith of the Huguenot confessors she 
perpetuated that great witness in her own testimony. 
Since 1855 she has been a constant and consistent mem- 
ber of the Congregational church in Walpole, having 
made her confession many years before in Charlestown, 
N.H. It was but a single step out of the remarkable 
vitality of over fourscore years and ten into 

Those high offices which suit 

The full-grown energies of heaven. 
On the Tuesday previous to her death she sustained a 
fall,the shock from which was too great for her re- 
maining strength. Without prolonged or exceptional 
pains she passed quietly from the work of a long and 
workful life into “ the rest that remaineth.” 

Itis given to but very few to retain down into such 
remote years the use of faculties of which she pos- 
sessed so eminent a degree. She read or heard reading 
with avidity; she kept abreast with even the great cur- 
tent debates; she couldgremember and reproduce the 
sentiments of the choicest ancient and modern litera- 
ture and would indulge in playful rally of those about 


her when her memory exceeded. Shep da buoy- 
ant and radiant nature, responsive, communicative, de- 
monstrative, sympathetic, a virile intellect fed from 
fountains of much close thinking, a holy and healthy 
soul, not morbid and not indifferent. taking the great 
facts of her faith vigorously and intelligently, full of an 
overfiow of greeting and hearty recognition at her own 
door and never laying aside her active participation in 
the great charities of her own communion, Through the 
influence of her traditional piety and the tender help of 
her brother, Rev. Dr. Benjamin Labaree,whose last years 
were spentin the near neighborhood, she conceived a 
lively interest in great current benevulences,and we 
record with especial interest, as amongst her last bene- 
factions, her generous gift toward the recent restora- 
tion of the house of God in our place. She had served 
mene years inthe Sabbath school as a teacher of rare 
intelligence, of an enterprising and independent study 
of the Word of God, while her ores to. her denomina- 
tional tenets remained steadfast to the end. 

Four daughters and one son survive her, to whom de- 
scends the sacred trust she kept sacred through so 
many years, in the spirit of an august prophethood, and 
leaves behind as a commission to be transmitted with- 
out stain or defect to such as shall follow. 


Out of the chill and the shadow 
Into the thrill and the shine, 

Out of the dearth and the famine 
Into the fullness divine. 





G. Y. B. 


DEACON WILLIAM A. HAWKS. 


Deacon Hawks died. April 28. He has lived in Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass., coe he past thirty-one years. He 
was a loyal, sympathetic, judicious and effective deacon 
for twenty years. As a scholar he was able to repeat 
from memory and give the sense of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. He was well versed in literature of all kinds and 
was able to draw from his wide information for the edi- 
fication of allaround him. During long sieges of sick- 
ness he read extensively. He familiarized himself with 
church and general history, many hymns and the dates 
and biographies of authors. He was a helpful, sugges- 
tive librarian of long service. His testimonies in re- 
ligious meetings were brief, wise, spiritual and inspir- 
ing. He has helped many souls into the kingdom of 
CUbrist. In bis youth he was called upon to pray in 
public. Because of a feeling of unfitness for this work 
he studied and prayed over the subject until it could be 
said that he had few equals in appropriate expression, 
versatile thought and the reverent spirit which marked 
him as a wrestling and triumphant petitioner at the 
throne of grace. One of the last verses h@gmemorized 
and rejoiced in was: 

Jesus, thou Prince of Life, 
Thy chosen cannot die! 

Like Thee, they conquer in the strife, 
To reign with Thee on high. 


This was a fitting close to his exemplary and blessed 
career. 





PURCHASER OR PATIENT?—There’s a great differ- 
ence in these relations. The person who visits a 
drug store for a box of pills is — a purchaser. 
You pay your money and take your pills—without ad- 
vice, and without recourse. Not so with those who 
invest in Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen. 
They are patients from the first. No treatment is 
sold without such thorough knowledge of the case 
as any first-class physician would expect. The pur- 
chase of a Treatment carries with it the privilege of 
consultation and advice during its use, which coy- 
ers two to three months, also the furnishing of any 
supplementary medicine that may be needed in that 
period. Among their more than 60,000 recorded 
cases these specialists recall few, if any, that have 
lacked the most pleasant relation of physician and 
patient. Their purchasers are their patients, and 
their patients their friends. 

A history of the discovery of Compound Oxygen, 
its mode of action, and a large record of its sur- 
prising cures of Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, 

ronchitis, Asthma, Nervous Prostration and a 
wide range of diseases, will be mailed free, on appli- 
cation to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New York 
and Toronto, Ont. 




















Bedstead Beauty. 


A merciful man is merciful to his guests. 
He does not ask them to leave their luxuri- 


ous beds at home and come to anything less 
comfortable under his own roof. 
laws of hospitality let your Guest Room be 
provided with as luxurious furniture as you 
can afford. 

We are selling one grade of goods lower 
than ever before. 


By all the 


That grade is our finest 





The chamber suit represented by the be 





work, The common furniture of trade is not 
capable of great price variation, but in this 
Columbian Year we are placing such figures 
on our best cabinet work that few persons re- 
alize what can be secured here in this line for 
trifling expense. 

dstead here shown is acuriosity in many ways. 


As an example of wood-carving or as a specimen of inlaid marquetry it is notable. No 
Picture can do justice to its beauty; it should be seen. 


Other examples in mahogany, oak, maple, cherry, curly birch, prima vera, etc. 
Prices lower than the lowest for reliable work. 
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Paine’s Furniture Company. 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot 


EET 








Of Fairhaven, Vt. 





Doubt Changed to Faith 


Salt Rheum Completely Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





The following frank statement comes 
from Mr. William Fox, a painter for 
the Williams Slate Mantel Works, Fair 
Haven, Vt.: 


“T used to read testimonials with doubt. 
But since I gave Hood’s Sarsaparilla to my 
little girl, Kitty, some four years ago, and it 
did so much for her, I believe that they are 
all genuine, honest, and record veritable 
eures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Kitty was 
three years old when a skin disease, eczema, 
appeared on her face. It would itch so badly 
the little child would 


Scratch till it Bled 


We had seven or eight doctors, without the 
least shadow of benefit. One day a neighbor 
who had used Hood’s Sarsaparilla suggested 
that we try it. When Kitty had taken half a 
bottle she was better, and when she had 
taken a bottle and a half, she was perfectly 
eured and there has been 


No Sign of Salt Rheum 


For almost four years. Her skin is now as 
fair and clear as any child’s in the town. I 
have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla also myself 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures 


and like it very much. I recommend it to 
my friends every chance I get.’? 
XN. B. Be sure to get Hoop’s. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
esaist digestion, cure headache. 








Why not preserve your papers? 





A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers, 


lianas Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 





W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
This little tract has been 

The | of immense service to the 
—— LA rer — 

66 99 It was frst published as an 
Harris article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 

Method of the “True Method of Giv- 
i al Pinca A Coton 

n sold. ice co} 

Giving 82.50; 35 copies, $1.00. ‘ 





tice. Many large editions of 
For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston, 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The statement of the New York banks on 
May 20 was a strong indication of the extent 
to which liquidation is going on in general 
trade. In one week these banks reduced their 
loans by $3,866,000; their deposits increased 
by $3,817,000; their holdings of cash increased 
by $7,881,000. They inéreased their reserve 
held in excess of the twenty-five per cent. 
requirement by $6,627,000. Se, it on May 
20 they held, all told, $244 9 surplus 
reserve. Lee 

These changes indicated’a stropger condi- 
tion of the banks than probably existed, for 
the reason that the statements are of averages 
and do not show the full effect of the $5,000,- 
000 gold exported during the week. Never- 
theless, they do indicate that business men 
are reducing their liabilities, banks with- 
drawing their credits and depositors allowing 
their funds to accumulate and lie idle. 

This bank statement points possibly to a 
return to the conditions which prevailed in 
1884 and 1885, when enterprise was absent, 
confidence would not even extend to the or- 
dinary time loans and the very cheapness of 
money on call and short loans, so far from 
stimulating enterprise, was but an index of 
the extreme apathy of all members of the 
busivess world. 

The Australian failures seem to have ac- 
complished their first sharp effect at Lon- 
don, but the shock to the confidence of 
investors and the lockup of capital must pro- 
duce widespread and disastrous results. The 
effect is similar to that in this country, 
where Wall Street has been enjoying a sharp 
rally in prices, although there have been 
no material changes in those deep causes 
which eventually direct all currents of prices. 
The one fact upon which the couutry may 
today congratulate itself is that there has 
been so little, or practically no, inflation in 
any department of business of late. Prices of 
grain, of cotton, of iron, of commodities gen- 
erally, are so low as to preclude the idea of 
any further sharp shrinkage. Business men 
have not been booming their specialties. 
Manufacturers and merchants everywhere 
have their affairs well in hand and will be 
able to get onto the hand-to-mouth style of 
business without much trouble. Where there 
has been no expansion there can be no panic 
to follow. Hence, although the outlook for 
the future is at the moment unsatisfactory, it 
is reasonable to look for a quiet dullness of 
trade rather than for any sensational collapse. 
Failures there will be, but they will follow as 
a result of imprudence or inability in individ- 
ual cases rather than as a result of any gen- 
eral unsoundness. 

Meanwhile, the country grows, and grows 
rapidly. The increase in real wealth is not 
affected materially by the prevalent lack of 
confidence. Stocks of goods will be rapidly 
absorbed, and that will call for new manufac- 
tures. The crop outlook is not altogether 
bad—not half so bad as speculators in grain 
could wish. Population multiplies with.all 
its needs. In short, the country cannot long 
stand still. The great industrial machine will 
get a little new balancing and soon start off 
on another great career of progress 


a 





The more we see into nature and try to rep- 
resent it, the more ignorant and helpless we 
find ourselves; until sometimes I wonder 
whether God might not have made the world 
so rich and full just to teach His children hu- 
mility.—George Macdonald. 





THERE is nothing that adds so much to man’s 
eomfort at this time of the year as a light-weight 
derby or straw hat. And if you are looking for 
teomfort and at the same time style in your head 
gear, there is no place where you will be better sat- 
isfied than at Jackson & Co.’s, 126 Tremont Street. 





The Congregationalist 


Financial. 





School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please men the tion Congregationalist. 





Harvey -. °. 
Me pe 


HAT other manufacturing town in America 

can in two years from its foundation 

show the actual location of 

16 FACTORIES, the actual erection of over 1,100 

BUILDINGS, and actual population of 5,500 
SOULS? 

Where others POINT TO what may be, Harvey 
points to what is, as the earnest of what is SURE 
TO COME. 

There was never a better time to invest in Harvey 
real estate than NOW. 

The same conditions under which some of the prop- 
erty has advanced }:.0 per cent. in 24 months will cause 
other property to advance in the same proportion in the 
same length of time. 








The growth of Harvey bas been continuous. 


There is still time to profit by the rise, if you deal 
direct witb the founders of the town, 


The Harvey Land Association, 
217 La Salle St., Chicage, Ill. 
Write for plats and full information. 


Please mention this paper when you write. 


EFAULTED EBRASKA 


MORTGAGES |W KANSAS. 
- oe & ETS 4 3 o> 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TO 


J. E. HAYS, Beatrice, Neb. 











lowa Loan & Trust Co, 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 ana 81,009 
each. 

» These bonds are amply secured by 


. 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 
#105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest. 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex. 
Treas. Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 
246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent, 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities, 

Authorized Capital - - © $2,000,000 

Capital paid in +--+ + ++ + = = 1,500,006 
ORGANIZED LN 1885 

Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pam 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent- 
ing, care and selling of Western city and farm property; 
experienced officers ane attorneys, prompt and reliable 
service and reasonable charges for selling Western real 
estate at its full market value. 

Correspondence solicited. 


The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 
67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


Of TRUST-GERTIFIGATES 





With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS ATTACHED. : 


@uaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


OF IRST MORTGAGES 073") .chP 





able semi-annually in Gold & Guaranteed. 
Conservative appraisals and certified photographic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 
able references. Write for particulars. The Neo. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





‘The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000. 


REMOVED: 
60 Devonshire St. Street Floor), Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed. 
Western Real Estate Rented and Sold. 


Charges Reasonable. 


Call or Write for Information. 


—_ 





REMOVED. 








The Investment Trust Co. of America. 
The Original 


Trust Co. of America. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


60 Devonshire, Street Floor, - - 





CAPITAL PAID IN, $800,000. 





Boston. 
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OME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, b+ 1892. 
CASH CAPITAL.. 

rye Premium Fun 
arve for Unpaid Loss 















Cash in Beale i ibwrh AA avaly ode bsiee cae d Ob comb kgtee wi 512.51 
BURT BIAR TA 0 and sn atnea has: 45'en acto sy-ccasase 557,303.27 
Bonds now ‘siortenges, being first lien on Real a 
ulied States Stocks (inarket value)......... 1,678,375.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market VAlUC).......0.secceseccccscssccceeees 3,309.915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097. rs 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.06 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
MAGUS... <ccakahahaudenkcs Vaungiovansdwhes vei h 538,232.58 
foterest. due and accrued on Ist July, 1892, 39,445.29 
POT MMs case cscvstecccsasesussssess 9,156,231.62 
D. A. BEALD. president. 
i cs SNOW J JR. ' ‘ Vice- Presidents. 
GELOW, 


} Secretaries. 


GREEN 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass't Secretaries. 
New York«K, July 12, 1892, 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 


YOUR IDLE MONEY fit. ranreea by assets 
WILL EARN suiaemning soanesothas f: - 

On these Paeabatete pay 8 pk. “ 

ann peer ARGE RE - . Kt NY +4 
maine RETURNS °.3.c0.2 





certificates. 
um, payable 


Aa wag = 
¢ interest is paid RGE RETU during the term for 
yessh the ae nm is mote 6s nd at the end of the 
term the principal sum, together 
with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT T 
half of the gaa 4 is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 La Salle Street - = = CHICAGO. 


‘Shares ina Gold Mine. 


The Princess Gold Mining Company of 
Cripple Creek, Colo., has a vein of quartz 
running $344 to $2,000 per ton in Gold. 
Shares Ten Cents each; parvalue$l. For 
further particulars and prospectus address, 
=peD BROS., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


)% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES »<*s""°, 


Send for references. HIGHES’T SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investmen. Co., Tacoma, Wn 


MINNEAPOLIS——ST. PAUL. 


———— 


DAVID C. BELL INVESTMENT CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Gree ATTENTION GIVEN To COLLEC- 
TION OF MORTGAGES, AND CARE OF 
Property FOR Non-RESIDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRST MORTGAGES. 
‘tnt conskteaea’ + Minneapolis, Minn. 


First consideration. { 











— 








THE BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The annual May festival filled the tables on the 
floor of Music Hall last Monday evening with mem- 
bers, their wives, daughters and friends to the num- 
ber of 800 or more. After supper the assembly was 
led in prayer by Rev. Dr. A.C. Thompson. A very 
strong resolution, offered by Rev. Reuen Thomas, 
D.D., was passed unanimously and with hearty ap- 
plause protesting against opening the World’s Fair 
on Sunday, and expressing confidence that the Pres- 
ident and executive will use all possible endeavor 
to prevent the managers from carrying out their at- 
tempt to insult the nation by breaking their con- 
tract with Congress. 

The president of the club, Dr. Arthur Little, ex- 
tended appropriately and gracefully its hospitality 
to all present, surprising the audience by limiting 
his address to two minutes. 

President C. D. Hartranft of Hartford Theological 
Seminary made the first formal address on Theo- 
logical Training for Women. Woman, he believes, 
will be a ruling, masterful, formative power in the 
science of theology. The reasons for this are to be 
found in the constitution of woman, in her predomi- 
nance in numbers in the church, in parish and Sun- 
day school work, in publie instruction, in foreign 
missionary fields and in carrying out problems of 
social regeneration. Woman has intuitive superior- 
ity to man, is responsive to the transcendental, has 
a consciousness of God, possesses the power to trans- 
mit moral force which gives purity and virility to 
conscience, discerns the inner stars of the inner 
firmament. This equipment, so intensely theologi- 
cal, entitles her to a theological education to pursue 
its themes in their metaphysics, as well as in her 
experience. 

Prof. J. B. Clark of Amherst took for his theme 
The Field of Social Reform. He presented several 
theses on the relations between labor and capital 
with pertinent illustrations, demonstrating that ab- 
solute equality as the indirect fruit of inequality is 
the final issue. 

Rev. Dr. S. H. Virgin was introduced as a Boston 
boy, and held closely the attention of the considera- 
ble portion of the audience which had resisted the 
temptation to take the early suburban trains by 
taking first a look backward and then a look into 
the future. In the first he saw much to inspire and 
somewhat to discourage. In the second he shrank 
especially from certain possible results of higher 
criticism of the Scriptures. By these backward and 
forward glances he was prepared for a look inward. 
Christ within, and the kingdom which comes not 
with observation, inspired him to draw a glowing 
picture of coming Christian unity, because what is 
deepest in our natures is certain in the end to come 
to the surface and triumph. 

The Berkeley Temple Quartette gave several charm- 
ing selections, to which the audience responded 
with appreciative applause. 

<osiee ipuimcianadiipleip attentions 

By friendship I suppose you mean the great- 
est love, and the greatest usefulness, and the 
most epen communications, and the noblest 
sufferings, and the most exemplary faithful- 
ness, and the severest truth, and the heartiest 
counsel and the greatest union of minds of 
which brave men and women are capable.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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INVESTMENT 





PROFITABLE 
SAFE AND 


I have 


to be de sveloped at once. 


Are you interested ? 


iewoew woe reecewoerweeve li 


“AT 


secured a beautiful tract of land in one of Boston’s 
most delightful seaside suburbs, only six miles out, which is 
$20,000 pays for the 
$5,000 will be needed to develop it. 
the whole amount has been taken by Boston parties. 
of stock $100. each; full paid and non-assessable. ‘ 


I BELIEVE WE CAN DOUBLE OUR MONEY WITHIN THREE YEARS. 


Write for particulars. 


“HOME 


land and 
Already nearly half of 
Shares 


Address, 


SES ae are * 


Cc. J. BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St., Room 523,, 
Boston. 


-@S SSD BSB SVIHSSVIHSVIPSSVIHS BIG BIG 





A Supply of = - 
- = Fine Stationery 


Is one of the necessary 
purchases for the sum- 
mer outing. Have you 
ever tried any of the 

correspondence 
4 papers made by the 


Whiting Paper Co.? 


Ask your stationer 
for ‘ Whiting’s Pa- 
pers.” Their “ Stanp- 
ARD LinEN”’ and “‘ No. 
1 QuALITY”’ are the leaders—the name isin the 
center of the sheet. Any box bearing the 
above trade-mark is guaranteed to be correct 
for all the uses of polite society. 






WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK and PHILA. 


GORDON’S. 


22 & 24 Temple Place, BOSTON. 


SILK SHIRT WAISTS. 


Very large desirable line and new patterns being 
constantly received. Our assortment of White and 
Colored Shirt Waists cannot be beaten in the city. 
It will pay you to look at our stock before purchasing. 


CORSETS. 
Special attention paid to SUMMER CORSETS, of 
which we have a COMPLETE LINE. 
We fit all the best makes of Corsets. Dr. Ball Cor- 
sets, sold elsewhere for $1.00, only 75 cents. 


COTTON UNDERWEAR. 


Best values and newest styles of any department 
in town. 


9 
INFANTS’ COODS. 
Bonnets and Caps, all the newest and best goods. 
Several small lots, slightly soiled, at less than ONE 
HALF price. 


INFANTS’ COATS. 


Best manufacturers’ FINEST SAMPLES, all right. 
Only one of each and sold at low prices. 





Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. « 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 








A Home Missionary wants to borrow $2,500 


Wanted.— 
Address Lock Box 52, Hot 


on bank stock as collateral. 
Springs, 8. D 


To Let.—A furnished cottage of eight rooms, with 
stable, at the seashore. Pleasantly located, good shade 
trees and pure water. Just the place to spend the hot 
summer months. Terms reasonable. Address J. D. 
Wells, Wells, Maine. 

W anted.—By an educated American woman, a post- 
tion as governess or companion. No -* —_ to 
travel.. Best of references given. Address A. 1., office 
of Congregationalist. 

Furnished house, delightfully situated in Portland, 
Me., tor rent through July and August. Rates reason- 
able. Address 27 Pine Street. 


Board for the summer on a farm situated on the 
Beet ee Boston & Lowell R. R. from Boston to Keene, 
.H. Good location. Shade trees, pine grove and lake 
ak. by. Boating and drives. Rooms large and pleas- 
ant. fable good. References furnished if desired. 
Terms, five dollars per week. For further information 
address A. N. Hardy, Greenfield, N. H. 





A Young Syrian Girl wishes to learn English 
and desires a place in a clergyman’ s family where she 
may do light housework. No wages. For particulars 
address Mrs. G. R. W. Scott, Brookline, Mass. 


World's Fair Rooms.—Three rooms to rent by 
week tor fair season at my Chicago home. Rate, 
21.00, $1.50, $2.00 per day according to location. House 
2} miles from grounds. Quiet, pleasant street. Quick 
transit, elevated, cable or steam cars. Address Geo. M. 


Herrick, 22 C vongregational House, Boston, or 424 Cham. 
plain Avenue, Chicago. 
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SIFTINGS FROM THE MASSAOHU- 
SETTS STATE MEETING. 


—— The 320 were there, but where were the 259? 


—— Next year the meeting will be with the First 
Church in Pittsfield. 


—— Two hundred and forty ministers to eighty- 
three lay delegates is too much benefit of clergy. 


—— The association, realizing that its size has 
doubled since 1880, when the salary of its secretary, 
Dr. H. A. Hazen, was made $200, increased it to 
$400. 


—— The sermon by Rev. Paul Van Dyke, preached 
from the text, John 3: 15—* Whosoever believeth 
may in Him have eternal life”’—was thoughtful and 
able. 


—— It will strike members of associations in some 
States rather strangely that in the program there 
appears to have been no provision made for devo- 
tional exercises. 


— One church in a large city which is said to 
have an average Sunday congregation of less than 
twoscore sent in its report that it is exerting itself 
to reach the poorin the community. That city must 
be well to do, or else that church must stand in a 
wealthy part of it. 


— Mr. Barton’s statement that the only time 
when he laid up money was when he was preaching 
on a salary of $100 a year occasioned a languid 
sinile on the faces of some of the ministerial breth- 
ren, who know by sad experience that a rise in sal- 
ary does not always mean a balance at the end of 
the year. 


—— Eleven reports and four topics on the program 
show how largely business matters have taken pos- 
session of the Association; and a comparison of 
this program with those of preceding years shows 
how regularly the same topics, such as intemperance, 
systematic benevolence, the Sabbath and the family 
are reported on every year. 


—— One of the interesting tales told by Mr. Bar- 
ton should be classified among those which are 
stranger than fiction. During his circuit riding in 
the Tennessee mountains he made the acquaintance 
of a lad who on one occasion requested the loan of 
$5 to help him to a start in the world. Mr. Barton, 
not having that sum at hand, went to the post office 
and finding a letter with $5 in it turned it over to 
the boy, for whom he had conceived a fondness. 
Quite a time afterward, when Mr. Barton was study- 
ing in Oberlin and preaching ata neighboring town, 
he sorely needed a lap robe to protect him in his 
long, cold rides. But again he was short of money 
and after inquiring the cost of robes he went to the 
post office and found a letter from his Southern 
friend returning the loan of years before. And now 
this same young man is preaching in Mr. Barton’s 
old pulpit. 





A CULTIVATED taste would naturally lead a person 
possessing it to prefer the best things obtainable 
and guard against imperfections. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is unequaled in qual- 
ity, as a trial will prove. Grocers and druggists. 










Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
and HAPPY DAYS 
to the infant and growing child. It is 


The Best Food *%"" 


eondi- 
tions of Child life. Dyspeptices, Inva- 
lids and Old People find it priceless. 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. Interested 


Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 
WOOLRICH & Cco., es e Palmer, Mass. 





° that some houses always 

You have noticed <= t need repainting; 

they look dingy, rusted. 

faded. Others always look bright, clean, fresh. The owner of the first 
“‘economizes” with “cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 
ings never look as well. 

Almost everybody knows that good paint can only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch”’ process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 


** ANCHOR" (Cincinnati) ** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsb'gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK” (Fittsburgh) 
** ATLANTIC ” (New York) ‘* LEWIS” (Philadeiphia) 
«‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) ** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 
‘“* BRADLEY " (New York) “RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
** BROOKLYN " (New York) **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**COLLIER "’ (St. Louis) ** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) ** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER" (New York) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ** UNION ”’ (New York) 
** JEWETT "” (New York) 
For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 
For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. Sg 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing intorma- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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hese Paints are composed of pure Linstea 
o/ and the highest grade of pigments. They are 
combined by processes exclusively our own and are unequaled by any in richness and permanency of 
color One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet two coats without thing and can be 
safely thinned with Ye callon linseed 01! to one gallon paint for first coal. 

S SAMPLE CAR” © (56 SHADES. INSTRUCTIONS FoR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING ETc. FREE BY MAIL. 
m7 NEWYORK JERSEY CITY CHICAGO ~ 4 
Sr PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ATLANTA H.W. JOHNS M¥F6 Co. 


Sy Os 
ve 





H.W. JOHNS Spall Pete 
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No mineral water will pro- 
duce the beneficial results that 
follow taking ONE or more 


of ““BEECHAM’S PILLS” with 


a glass of water immediately 
upon arising in the morning. 


Painless. Effectual. Covered with a tasteless, soluble coating. 
“Worth a eng = ie eprint ged oy 4 a ae 
1d ts, or a box wil ma’ on receipt 0: ts, in s ps by 
paeesiness oo B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 
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Hires 


A It gives New Life to the Old Folks, 





N and Rubs Off. 
























| Yj ceilin 







bastine. 





s: ered for 1 cent. 


rer three here. y Paint, M 
recover but cannot /orous, Pretty 
va. , 


Alabastine is Pure, 


Pleasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. 






Aescent package makes Five for one with 


gallons. Besureand get 
Hirgs.” 











ALABASTINE 


Is goocmondes 

the ichigaa 
‘ Biante Board of 
eA] Health for its 
e A sanitary qualir 


i 
“WALL PAPER 18 
OFTEN POISONOUS. 
Kalsomine Scales 


ALABASTINE isadry 
( powder ready for use 
8 by adding cold 

water. Can beeas- 
ly brushed on by any 
one, When fixing your 
and walls 
combine health, 
beauty and econ- 
omy by using Ala- 


1 yd.of wallcow 


Tue Docror.—“Onelayer Costs less than Kal- 
. Paper 
pa is bagenoagh, 70a somine, zep h- 
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Alabastine is Permanent. formation * * 
ALABASTINE CO, 
Alabastine is Pretty. 149 High St., Bostom 
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THE MODERN MINISTRY. 


prof. W. J. Tucker made an address, partly 
in the way of a farewell, to the students of 
Andover Seminary, May 11. Among other 
things he said that the ministry offers far 
more attraction to a young man now than 
twenty-five years ago. Qualities to be empha- 
sized are hight, breadth and length. The min- 
jster must have elevation in his ideals. His 
standard of morals must be higher than the 
conventional ones, his thought must rise above 
conventional formal theology. He must have 
breadth, but breadth is not eclecticism. One 
ought to have a center fixed somewhere and 
then extend his circumference. A _ broad 
Methodist or a broad Presbyterian is better 
than a man who is a little of everything. A 
Christian must have his center in Christ and 
not put Confucius and Christ and Buddha all 
inthe circumference. And the ministry needs 
jength. Too many men are continually taking 
that step now which will prove a hindrance 
when the time comes for taking the next step. 

The sermon today must be emphasized more 
than twelve years ago. Then it was desirable 
that preaching should make concessions to 
worship, to new methods of religious activity, 
tonew aspects of truth. Now preaching must 
take this first place again, that is, for that por- 
tion of the community whom, and whom alone, 
it can reach. For the rest there must be 
study of men, of the new sorts of men that the 
present generation offers us to work for. And 
there must be development of new agencies 
and organizations for reaching such men. 





Ask questions: 

“Is it handsome, genuine, accu- 
rate? 

Is it modern, with all the im- 
provements? Inall sizes and styles 
for everybody; the new, quick- 
winding Waterbury?” i 

Yes—to everything. A promi- 
nent publisher writes : 

“You made one additional cus- 
tomer, and my quick-winding Wa- 
terbury isa better time-keeper than 
a hundred-dollar watch a friend of 
mine bought some months ago.” 


Yet the cost ranges from $15 down 
to$4. Ithasa jeweled move- 
ment, and is cased in dainty 
chatelaines, hunting-cases, 
open-faces, filled gold, coin- 
silver, etc. Every jeweler 
sells it. 














STEEL vs. STEED. 


There’s more economy in steel than horse flesh— 
n0 oats, no stable, no stableman —the world’s a- 
wheeling—savin; money, gaining cee, en- 


joyin the best of recreation. The ABI- 
CLE is made for those who aoe pov oa 
quality backed by excellence. Folks who know 
bicycles buy Columbias. 

Columbia catal i men a 
ings. The most exhaust:y $ colar catalogue pub- 
lished. Free at Columbia agencies. by coal for 
two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, 


New York, Chicago, Hartford. - 














Mave For 25 years, but 
too busy to push it— 
Vacuum Leather bit. 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How io Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 








From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced ints minutes, Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York. 


CAN YOU SELL BICYCLES? 








Remington 
Bicycles 


are 
Up to Date. 
Six patterns. Weights, 20 to 44 pounds. 


Prices $100 to $145. 
agents wanted. 


Responsible 


Send for Catalogue. 





REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 





TYPEWRITERS. 
shipped rejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
any where for a non ed 





E E Manufacture - Fine 


RODS, REELS 2%. FISHING TACKLE, 


other 
SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 


Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
“Chubb” Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
aes” POST MILLS, VT. 


Better than Whalebonc. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelv. 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French’ horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 

mm sold at the same 
price. 

Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles 

Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00; 
888, coutil and 
satteen, $1.75 ; 
444, fine satteen, 
$1.35; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple’ E, for stout figures, $1.25 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
GENTS WANTED ON SALARY sivssion. 


to handle the New Patent Chemical pon asing 

















; Secale Monthi ments. 
TYPEWRITER vat Broadway. ew York. 
HEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe 6 .» Chicago. 


Pencil. Agents woking f al week. MONROE 
ERASER MP’a. 0 fist La Crosse Wis. 





MAGEE 


Were Awarded the GOLD MEDAL and the SPECIAL DIPLOMA at the last three Exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association where shown, 
STOVES OR FURNACES ever received such CONTINUED ENDORSEMENT. 


Careful Preparation 
of Food 


Is unavailing without the aid of a 
good cooking apparatus. The best 
cooks demand the best ranges and 
stoves. Miss Parloa who inaugur- 
ated the American Cooking School, 
always uses and recommends the 
MAGEE AS THE BEST. 


‘2 MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES —LETTERS FROM USERS ? 












RANGES & 
riIEATERS 


No other makers of 


‘ THE MACEE 


Boston Heater 
FURNACE 


For heating with warm air only, or 
in COMBINATION with HOT 
WATER, IS EVERYWHERE 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. We 
GUARANTEE it to give perfect 
satisfaction in every particular if 
properly arranged and used. 


THE 
MAGEE 
MysTICc 





MAGEE FURNACE CO.,,, .:'Witus'or, New Your; sé Lake 82, Cmedoo, 
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The Rugged Child serv SOUTH For Stomach 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
product. 

Fresh ait 
and exercise 
usually pro- - 
duee sound 
appetite and 
sound sleep. 

Sickly — chil- 
dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 


as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y._ All druggist 
















HOW BABIES SUFFEX 


When their tender Skins are literally On Fine 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other lich. 
ing, Sealy, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none iut 
mothers realize. ‘Co know tuat 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme- 
diate relief, permit reset and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty Parents, save your children years of need- 
loss suffering from torturing and distiguring ervp- 
tions. Curicurna REMEDIES are the greatest skin 

res, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
nodern times. Sold everywhere. PoTreR DrvuG 
4Nb CHEMICAL CorPORATION, Boston 

ne “ How to Cure Skin Diseases ’’ mailed free. 


BABY’ 





Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cents. 

















NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


Sent to any part of the countgy, © The | 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 
Ever discovered. Whole families can be cured at a 
triflingexpense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded, 
Give us —— address, it will cost you nething, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full descrip 

tion of this marvelous discovery. 


DR. F. ECCLES, 
Free trial at the office. 
181 Tremont Street, ie Boston, Mass. 


-BARRY'S TRIGQPHEROUS 
HAIRAYS 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
r’) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
4/7, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 








Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 30,31 and 
June 1. The president of the society, Major-General 
Oliver O. Howard, is expected to preside. e annual 
sermon will be preached on Tuesday evening. May 30, 
by Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York. marsing peayer meetings will pre- 
cede the regular sT on day and Thursday 
mornings, and three pabitc meetings—morning, after- 
noon and evening—will be held on each of those days. 
The full program will be found in the denominational 
religious papers and in the next issue of the Home Mis- 
—-. he annual meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, when the renee of work in the sixty- 
seventh year will be presented, officers will be elected, 
ete. The annual meeting of the woman’s departmen 
will also be held on Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. H. 8. 
Caswell will preside, and there will be speakers from 
Idaho and Montana. 

On Wednesday morning, after the devotional meeting 
and an opening address by the president. Gen. O. O. 
Howard, there will be a discussion on The Country, in- 
troduced by a paper by Secretary William Kincaid. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Archibald McCullagh of 
Massachusetts, Kev. C. 1. Scofield of Texas, John Askin, 
D. D., of Lowa and others. Auxiliary societies will be 
represented in addresses by Rev. Ethan Curtis of New 
York, Rev. Joshua Coit of Massachusetts, Rev. Leroy 
Warren, D. D., of Michigan. 

On Wednesday evening there will be a discussion on 
The City, introduced by a paper by Secretary Joseph 
B. Clark. Addresses wit be made by Rev. J. C. Arm- 
strong of Illinois, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., of New 
Jersey, Rey. W. G. Puddefoot and others. Thursday 
forenoon there will be a discussion on The Foreigner, 
introduced by a paper by Secretary Washington Choate. 
Addresses will be made by Supt. M. W. Montgomery of 
Illinois, Rev. C. A. Amaron of Massachusetts and others. 
Addresses in behalf of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society will be made by Dr. 
George M. Boynton, District Secretary Mc Millen:of 
Illinois and Rev. W. E. Barton of Boston. 

Thursday afternoon there will be addresses by repre- 
sentatives from the tield—Superintendents Curtis of 
Indiana, Bassett of Alabama, Bailey of Washington, 
Brown of Black Hills, Harrison of Northern California, 
Hawkes of Utah. 

Thursday evening the closing meeting will be one of 
summing up and consecration. Addresses will be made 
by Rev. George RK. Leavitt, D. D., of Ohio, Rev. E. P. 
Terhune, D. D.. of New York, and others. 

The Trunk Line Association has engaged to pass over 
its roads for one-third fare in returning all certified 
attendants on the meeting who pay full fare in going. 

Arrangements have been made with Fitebburg and 
Boston & Albany Railroads by which for the annual 
meeting of the American Home Missionary Society at 
Saratoga round-trip tickets will be sold at following 
rates: Boston, $7.00; Worcester, 36.50; So. Framingham, 

4.0: Aver Junction, $6.75, Fitchburg, #6.50; Greenfield, 
24.50: Springfield, $4.50: No. Adains, $3.00; Pittsfield, 23.00, 
These tickets will be good going May 27 to May 30, in- 
clusive, good to ret’ rn until and including June 5. 

The Central Tre itie Association (roads between Chi- 
eago and Saratoza) will accept three-fifths fare for 
return from t!.ose paying full fare in going to the an- 
nual meeting. 

Following are the terms of entertainment at Saratoga: 








z SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Nearly all the houses named below give two prices 
for guests. The first is the rate per day for each person 
when one person occupies a small single reom or two 
age gg nggen < an ordinary double room. The second 
s the rate when one person alone occupies a double 
room. 

Occasionally better terms are given to parties, and 
some larger rooms cominand a higher price. 

2, Accommodations are ample. The houses listed at 
#1 per day and upward can accommodate about: 750; 
those at $1.25 and upward 500; those at $1.50 and upward 
20; and several hundred can be cared for at the Righer 
ape hotels. (The capacity of each house is indicated 
n parenthesis.) 

HOUSES AT $l PER DAY. 

Regent St. House, 209 Regent St. (12); Mrs. Fitzgerald, 

35 Circular St. (12); Albion House, 72 Front St. (20). 
#1 AND $1.25 PER DAY. 

Franklin House, Church St. (100); Continental Hotel, 
Washington St. (120); Miss Pierce, 55 Phila St. (12); 
Garden View, 534 Broadway (60); Mrs. Ingalls,43 Frank- 
lin St. (12); Mrs. Walker, 53 Spring St. (12): Vanderburg 
Cottage, 131 Phila St. (12); Cireular St. House, 93 Cireu- 
lar St. (50); Mrs. Brown, 55 Henry St. (10). 

81 AND $1.50 PER DAY. 

Mrs. Waring, 25 Franklin St. (20); Dr. Hamilton, 44 
Franklin St. (50); Broadway House, 522 Broadway (50); 
Miss Swan, 24 Woodlawn Ave. ( Lyman House, 26 
Clinton St. (15); Ellsworth Pl, 457 Broadway; Miss 
March, Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); The Maples, 
637 Broadway: Mrs. Church, 12 E. Van Dam St. (30): 
Mrs. Record, 3 Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); Elm- 
wood Hall, Front St. (75); Mrs. Thorn, 7 Circular St. (40). 

#1.25 AND 81.50 PER DAY. 

Vermont House, Grove St. (135); Summer Rest, 75 
Spring St. (40); Kenmore, 556 Broadway (50); Dr. Travy- 
ers, 103 Cireular St. (20); Waverly Hotel, 584 Broadway 
(440); Congress Park House, Broadway (40); Howland 
House, 573 Broadway (30). 

#1.25 AND $1.75 PER DAY. 


Pog Farman, 30 Caroline St.; Mrs. Haskins, 63 Spring 
St. (10). 







-_ 


$1.50 PER DAY: 

Trim Cottage, 61 Phila St. (30). 

#1.0 AND #2 PER DAY. 

Mrs. Wilcox, 160 Circular St. (14); Mrs. Settle, 186 Re- 
ent St. (50); Mrs. Thompson, 61 Hamilton St. (14); 
Saleh House. 526 Broadway (60); The Putnam, 4%} 
Broadway (25); The Linwood, 239 Broadway (75). 

$2 PER DAY. 

The Worden Hotel, Broadway (150); Dr. Strong, 90 
Circular St. (100); Heustis House, So. Broadway (100); 
American, Broadway (200). 





Mrs. HELEN M. BARKER, the noted temperance 
and suffrage advocate, wants all who wish to join 
her in investing from $25 to $1,000 in an enterprise 
that is absolutely safe and that will result in much 
good, besides doubling the amount invested and 
paying a good dividend, to write for full particulars 
to her secretary, Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, suit 801- 





802 Tacoma Building, Chicago, Il. 


It will be held this year in the Methodist church, . 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


YER'S 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 

and easy to take. 
Every dose 


Effective 





Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 





Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
fin stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 





Some | It isa great an- 
Ladies noyance. Ladies 
Perspire of ‘full habit” 


suffer much from 
this cause, 


Constantly 


equally afflicted. 


removes the cause, dispels 
offeasive odor, allays irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. 
It will positively cure 

Eezema, Itching, 

Burns, Erysipelas, 

Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 

A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 


Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for tiberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP, he 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for t 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake. 
ADVICE FREE. 


—_—_ _—< ne 
P j L E S s To any person suffering from 


Piles or Fistula | will send an account of my own ¢a@®% 
and how I was cured after many t mo-ag of great § 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for 
ted ze a sure 
BY, 


sake of humanity will direct the attic 
r H. KIB Contractor 





oermanent cure. Address J. H. 
ind Builder of Church Edifices, Cheisea, Mass. 


ed stomach. , 
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gOME CONNECTICUT RESOLUTIONS. 


At the meeting in Wolcott, Ct., May 16, of the 
Naugatuck, Valley Conference, all but three of 
the ‘seventeen churches connected with the 
pody being represented, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. A commit- 
tee previously appointed to consider the rela- 
tions of the board to the churches brought in 
a report expressing its gratification at the 
attempts nade by the Board within a.year or 
two to place itself in harmony with its con- 
stituency and concluding thus: 


Resolved, That this conference is profoundly 
conviueed that the American Board, if 1t would 
retain the fall contidence and hearty support 
of the Congregational churches, must accom- 
plish a more thorough change in its adminis- 
tration than las yet been secured, 

Resolved, That this conference hereby re- 
spectfully requests the American Board, at its 
next annual meeting, to bring to pass such 
changes in its Prudential Committee and in 
its secretaryships as will tend to re-establish 
this venerable society in the affections and 
the confidence of the churches, and thus se- 
cure their unhesitating support and co-opera- 
tion. 

Resolved, That this report and these resolu- 
tions be sent as an overture to the General 
Conference of Connecticut, for such action as, 
in the judgment of that body, may be called 
for at the present time. 





IOWA'S POSITION. 


At the meeting in Muscatine last week of 
the Iowa State Association the following me- 
morial to the American Board was passed, 
though with some opposition : 


In view of the action of the National Coun- 
ciland the American Board at their October 
meetings, and in view of the sentiment of 
the churches as expressed in minor and State 
associations, we, the churches of lowa, through 
our representatives assembled in association 
at Muscatine, do hereby memorialize the 
Awerican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions to so change the charter of their 
body as to , rovide for different State associa- 
tions to elect the members of the board that 
would properly be assigned to the different 
State bodies, respectively. 








A PROTEST FROM WILLIAMSTOWN. 


The following letterexplains itself, being addressed 
to the Prudential Committee of the A. B.C. F.M.: 

Dear : Lam requested as the pastor of the 
First Congregational! Church in Williamstown to 
write stating briefly the convictions which 
found expression in a vote recently passed at a 
church meeting. That vote was in substance that 
for this year all the undesignated contributions 
for foreign missionary work should be forwarded 
through the Berkeley Temple mission of Boston. 

We recognize with gratitude the financial and 
general administrative work of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, but we believe that a grievous mistake was 
made at Des Moines in 1886 when the action of the 
Prudential Committee in the capacity of a theo- 
logical committee was approved and continued by 
the board, or, as Dr. Hopkins said, “Alt this diffi- 
culty has come simply from the fact that the 
Prudential Committee has been a theological com- 
mittee—the whole of it.’’ 

The suggestion that in difficult cases a council of 
the churches might decide has been condemned as 
inexpedient by the committee. Now creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight in which the churches have ex- 
pressed their faith are evidently not deemed suffi 
cient in choosing men for the foreign field. We 
have as a result one standard of doctrine for the 
foreign missionary, another for the pastor at home; 
for the missionary the standard uf the committee, 
for the pastor the standard of the churches. 

Finally, the committee has rejected the repeated 
verdict of the churches, expressed through their 
ecclesiastical councils, as to the theological re- 
quirements today for work in the ministry of the 
£ospel. This is especiaily evident in the case of 
Mr. Noyes who was tested and approved by a reg- 
ular, able and representative ecclesiastical council 
but refused by the committee. 

We have, therefore, in the Prudential Committee, 
4 theological court to which the churches are ex- 
pected to submit. This is heresy in Congregation- 


Sirs 


you, 


Alism. As a church we assert the authority of the 
churches. We are not speaking for or against any 


methods and principles. We desire that theological 
matters should be delivered to the ecclesiastica: 
council, where by our polity we are convinced they 
belong and to whose decisions we will cheerfully 
submit. 

We have waited long and anxiously, hoping that 
argument and persuasion and the danger we are in 
of hindering the coming of the kingdom of heaven 
would bring peace. We can wait no longer. We 
turn to our only resort and withhold our contribu- 
tions from the board but not from the foreign work. 
We are thus outspoken, not because of the size of 
our gifts, but because of our living interest in for- 
eign missions, fostered by all the sacred associa- 
tions of this town. And we are made bold also 
by the remembered counsels of one who no longer 
walks our streets but whose convictions on these 
questions increasingly persuade us as the departure 
from them brings greater confusion and trouble. 
We will take the liberty to make this letter public 
so that our sister churches may know where we 
stand. Very truly, 

(Signed) WILLIAM SLADE. 


Witliamstown, Mass., May V. 





WortTH TRYING For.—The worth of a good bed- 
stead is beyond the dreams of comfort. There is 
one room in every house into which nothing but the 
best furniture should ever enter—that is the guest 
chamber; and we suggest as a bedstead for that 
apartment that superb study in mahogany of which 
an engraving appears elsewhere over the signature 
of Paine’s Purniture Company. 


OF course you read the testimonials frequently pub- 
lished in this. paper relating to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
They are ffom reliable people, state simple facts and 
show beyond a doubt that HOOD’S CURES. Why don’t 
you try this medicine? Ke sure to get Hood’s. 


Constipation, and all troubles with the digestive or- 
gans and the liver, are cured by Hoop’s PILLs. Un- 
equaled as a dinner pill. 





Can't 
Keep Cool 


while you're 








rubbing 


- 
a 


~, away) 


4 over 
a 
tub 


If you want 


‘ clothes, 
to save your health (think of 
inhaling that fetid steam) and 
strength, stop the rubbing— 


steaming 


and the steaming. Pearline 
does it. Pearline; cold water; 
no boiling; little work; that 
is the programme for hot wea- 
ther. ‘This taking away of the 
rubbing is more than a matter 
of saving work. It's a saving 
of needless and ruinous wear 
to all your clothing. Directions 
for this easy, safe and econom- 
ical washing, on every package 
of Pearline. 
| _ Beware of imitations. 353 JAMES PYLE, N. ¥: 
ee) 

















“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year,’ 

When from domestic scenes 4 man 
Will quickly disappear ; 

For lo! around his humble home 
Housecleaning waxeth rife, 





shorter and less expensive. 


4 ibs 





And brooms, and mops and kindred 


But he'll return at eventide 


Ifin her work his busy spouse 


OLD DUST. 





GOLD DUST Wi ASHING POWDER 


Makes radical change in a household by making work easier, 
Try itin yours. 
for 25 cents. 


Absorb his wedded wife; [things 


And sweetly smile we trust, 


Will use Fairbank’s 


Sold everyw here. 





Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO, 


| 
{ 
1 
| t. Louis, 
| ae 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Montreal | 
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FR WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 
L 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared only by 
Robert Low’s Son, Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 








doctrine. 


We call for a return to Congregational 


G 
kno Circulars 7 book describ 
~ et a low aFalis, la 


lars Free. 
treatment. 10cents. Prof. B. 8. 





PAGENTS 









$50 to $0055 


i> Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. 
j ed atevery house, place of business o: 
me the yearround. “Home” Electric 






ransallkindsoflight machinery. C 
eat poweron earth. Connested instantly to to 
sea wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale, Guar- 
anteed Circulars free, 








Profits immense. 
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Srattlnst Library Ryerson jp, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
etrength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Raymond's Vacation Excursions. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston July . and 22 for two Grand Excursions 
f Fifty-six Days to 


ALASKA. 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque Canadian Pacific 
Railway, through Montreal, Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs, the grand scen- 
ery of the Selkirks and Victoria; the ome ward route, after the Alaska Vo 
age, of Twelve Days, ria Tacoma, Portland, ete. .undthe Nerthern Pacific 
Railroad, with 1 Week in the Yellowstone National Park and a 
Week at the World's Columbian Exposition. 

Magnificent Trains of Palace eces and Dining Cars, with 
every first-class appointment, are to be used in crossing the continent. The 
Alaska trip will be on the favorite steamer “ Queen.’ 


Colorado and the Yellowstone National Park: Two 39-Days’ 
Excursions, leaving Boston July l0 and August 7. 

Colorado Tours: Five Excursions to the most famous Rocky Mountain 
Resorts, leaving Boston June 5, July 17, August 2%, September We an 

he Yellowstone Park and California: A 72-Days’ Excursion, 
leaving Boston August 30; also a 27-Days’ Excursion to the Yellowstone Park 
and return. 

Each of the above parties will have a week at the World’s Fair. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition: Special Pullman Vesti- 
buled Trains with Dining Cars leave Boston for Chicago dail A week at 
the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the Fair jrounds, is in- 
cluded in the tickets. 


&@™ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington Street oppopite School Street), Boston. 


Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from yeartoyear. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April 8th, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: 


“ Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’’ 








For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., where 
Pians and Photographs can be seen. 
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day School Books for the 


SN St eS 
W. ray essue delightful little Sun- ; 


Primary 


* Department 


For instance: 


The Well-Spring Series. ; 
Four vols. Illustrated. ByANNaA F. BURNHAM. Price 
per set, $1.00. 

Lakeview Series. 

Six vols. Illustrated. By ANNA F. BURNHAM. 
Price per set, $2.25. 

Mountaineer Series. 

Five vols. Illustrated. By WILLIS BoypD ALLEN, 
Price per set, $2.00. 

Forest Home Series. 

Five vols. Illustrated. By WiLLIs Boyp ALLEN. 
Price per set, £2.00. 

Rock-a-By Series. - 

Six vols. Protests illustrated. By ANNA F. BuRN- 
HAM. Price $1.50 $ 

Nellie’s Red Book Series. 

Six vols. Illustrated. By KATE W. HAMILTON. 
Price #2.25. 
Little Johnny Twoboys. 
Illustrated. Pp. 56. Price 60 cents. By JULIA H. 
BOYNTON. 
Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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